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“ABOVE” AND “BELOW.” 
A MYTHOLOGICAL DISEASE OF LANGUAGE. 


NEaRLyY thirty years have passed since Professor Max Miller, in 
the first lecture of his earliest series on the “ Science of Language,” 
put forth the now famous apothegm in which he declared mythology 
to be “a disease of language.” The long controversy which this 
striking expression awakened has not yet died away; but probably 
the distinguished author would be willing to admit that the phrase, 
if regarded as a complete statement, was too sweeping in its gen- 
erality. His critics, however, must in candor be equally ready to 
allow that it comprises a large measure of truth. No one, indeed, 
can have collected and investigated the myths of primitive tribes 
without finding frequent illustrations of this truth. Three of them 
may here be specially mentioned, as they will be found to be directly 
connected with the general subject of this essay. 

When the well-known confederacy of the five (afterwards six) 
Iroquois nations, which has played so important a part in American 
history, was established, about four hundred years ago, the three 
leading personages in the convention which framed the league were 
Hiawatha (Hayonwatha), who was born an Onondaga and afterwards 
adopted by the Caniengas, or Mohawks; Dekanawidah (7ehkana- 
wita), a high chief of the Mohawks; and Atotarho, head-chief of 
the Onondagas. These were all unquestionably historical charac- 
ters, whose origin, qualities, and deeds are as clearly retained in 
memory, and as confidently set forth at this day by the record-keep- 
ers of the tribes as are those of the founders of the American con- 
stitution by the historians of our time. Yet, as might be expected 
among unlettered communities, each of them has become the sub- ‘ 
ject, with the mass of the Iroquois people, of mythological tales, 
growing out of the perversion of native terms. A/ofarho, a participle 
of the verb ofarhon, signifies “entangled.” There is no reason to 
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suppose that this name was given to the great Onondaga chief with 
any personal application, It was doubtless one which his parents 
selected for him, in his childhood, out of the many “clan names” 
belonging to his gens. He grew up a man of extraordinary force of 
character, of a domineering temper, fierce, wily, and unscrupulous 
in his methods, but with a firm determination to make his people 
the first of Indian nations, and himself their acknowledged and 
unresisted leader. By craft or force he put to death or drove into 
exile all the rival chiefs who opposed him ; and he reduced several 
of the nearest tribes to subjection. The common people among the 
Iroquois have legendary stories of him as a terrible wizard who, by 
some mysterious power, could destroy his enemies from a distance, 
and whose head, in lieu of hair, was crowned with an extangled mass 
of writhing and hissing serpents. In this guise he is represented in 
the curious “ History of the Six Nations,” by the Tuscarora annalist, 
Cusick. The old Onondaga record-keepers smile at the story and 
the picture. They tell you that Atotarho, though crafty, ambitious, 
and cruel, did not lack great qualities. He was clear-headed and 
patriotic enough to appreciate the benefits of the league, and finally 
to join it, on condition that his people should be the leading nation, 
and himself the leading chief of the confederation. 

Among those Onondaga chiefs who at first resisted the ambitious 
schemes of Atotarho was Hiawatha. Having lost a favorite daugh- 
ter, whose death was caused by the machinations of Atotarho, and 
fearing for his own life, he fled to the Mohawks, where he was 
received by their great chief Dekanawidah, and with him concerted 
the measures which led to the establishment of the league. The 
name of Hiawatha, or Hayonwatha (derived from ayonut, wampum- 
belt, and satha, to make), signifies ‘He who makes the wampum- 
belt.” 1 This also was probably an ordinary clan name, given to 
him in childhood ; but it has led among the Iroquois to the belief 
that he was the inventor of wampum, — the Indian shell-money and 
mnemonic symbol, — an invention which, as the ancient mound-relics 
attest, was in use for centuries before his birth. Some other still 
more notable legends relating to this famous chief will be hereafter 
referred to. 

The myth concerning Dekanawidah arose, not from his name, but 
from an expression used by or concerning him. The names of the 
fifty-one chiefs who formed the first council of the league have, all but 
one, been continued in use, the successor of each chief assuming and 


1 In my volume, 7he Jroguois Book of Rites (page 20), the name is rendered, 
on the authority of an interpreter, “He who seeks the wampum-belt.” Later 
information satisfied me that the version in the text is the true one. See the 
same volume, p. 154. 
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bearing, as his honorary title, the name of the first chief of his line, 
— precisely as the title of an English peer is assumed by his heir. 
This is termed, in the Indian style of speech, a repeated resurrec- 
tion of the first chief. But Dekanawidah, who deemed himself with 
some justice the actual author of the league (though Hiawatha had 
first proposed it), refused to be thus represented. “ Let the others 
have successors,” he said proudly, “for others can advise you like 
them. But I am the founder of your confederacy ; and no one else 
can do what I have done.”! Thus he is said, in Indian metaphor, 
to have “buried himself,” for the purpose of avoiding this political 
resurrection. His dying injunction has given rise among the com- 
mon Iroquois to a whimsical belief, which is scouted by their record- 
keepers. “Some of our people will tell you,” said my intelligent 
friend, John Buck (Skanawati), now the leading Onondaga chief, 
“that Tekanawita dug a grave and buried himself in it. But they 
do not understand what the saying means.” 

Here are three curious myths which have arisen within four cen- 
turies about well-known historical characters, purely as the result of 
a “disease of language,” — or, in other terms, of a misapprehension 
of the meaning of words. We have now to consider another misap- 
prehension, which has a far wider and more important bearing. 

In the year 1743, the Moravian missionary, Christopher Pyrlzus, 
visited the Mohawk country, and remained long enough to acquire 
some knowledge of the language and traditions of the people. 
These he has recorded in a work still preserved in manuscript, from 
which subsequent inquirers have drawn valuable information. His 
account of the tradition of the Iroquois people respecting their 
origin, or rather their first appearance in the land where he found 
them, has been quoted by Heckewelder in his “ History of the Indian 
Nations,” and by Mr. A. S. Gatschet in the “American Antiqua- 
rian” for October, 1881. The later version seems to be the more 
literally accurate, and is in the following terms :— 

“ At first our Indians lived in the ground; they were in the 
darkness, and could not see the sun. Hunting was of no avail, 
and all the food they obtained was moles. When they perceived 
moles, they smote them to death with their hands. By a mere 
chance, Ganawagéhha discovered an issue out of the earth, followed 
it up, and walked around on the surface. There he found a dead 
deer, cut it up, carried the meat into the ground, and gave it to the 
others. They tasted of it, found it palatable, and when he described 
to them sunlight and the beauty of nature above, the mothers re- 
solved to ascend to theSurface, with their families. Here they 
began to plant maize and other vegetables. One creature alone 


1 See the /roguois Book of Rites, p. 31. 
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declined to go with the others, and it still remains underground. 
It is the woodchuck, or groundhog, — nocharatoront.” 

“ However ridiculous these stories are,” remarks Heckewelder, 
“the belief of the Indians in them is not to be shaken.” In fact, 
a hundred years after the visit of Pyrlzus, David Cusick, the Tus- 
carora historian, refers to the same story. He tells us that, through 
some unexplained cause, “a body of people was concealed in the 
mountain at the Falls named Kuskesawkich,— now Oswego.” 
Being “released from the mountain,” they followed the line of 
march traced out for them by their great deity, Tarenyawago (Ta- 
ronhiawakon), “‘ The Holder of the Heavens,” and thus spreading 
themselves gradually over the country, became the ancestors of the 
Iroquois nations. In the same work in which he records this tradi- 
tion, he gives another, which in the main is pure history, and is 
confirmed from many sources. This historical narrative fully ex- 
plains the other story, and shows it to be only ridiculous in the 
same manner in which the story of Atotarho and his snaky hair is 
ridiculous, — that is, in the growth of an absurd fable out of the mis- 
apprehension of a word. Like other writers who have preserved for 
us the traditions of the Iroquois and their congeners, the Hurons, 
Cusick informs us that these tribes formerly dwelt together on the 
northern shore of the lower St. Lawrence. There they quarrelled, 
and a desperate warfare arose between the two septs of the great 
Huron-Iroquois race. Cusick does not add the sequel, which we 
learn from other sources.!_ The Iroquois ascended the river, landed 
at Oswego, and, gradually advancing, occupied a great portion of the 
country south of Lake Ontario. Their former country was then, as 
the water flowed, far “below” them. They had come “up” from 
it. We still speak of “ Upper Canada” and “ Lower Canada.” The 
words which the first Iroquois fugitives from the lower country em- 
ployed in the usual geographical sense, as it may be termed, were 
understood by many of their descendants literally. From the com- 
mon people among the Mohawks, Pyrlzus learned that their fore- 
fathers had come “ up out of the ground,” under the guidance of an 
enterprising leader, Ganawagéhha ; but if he had applied to the On- 
ondaga chiefs, the official record-keepers of the confederacy, he would 
undoubtedly have been told, as later inquirers have been, that their 


1 See Colden, History of the Five Nations, vol. i. p. 23 (3d edit.); Morgan, 
League of the Iroquois, p. 5 ; Peter Dooyentate Clarke, Origin and Traditional 
History of the Wyandots, p.1. Colden and Morgan ascribe the expulsion of 
the Iroquois to the Adirondacks, a branch of the Algonkin race ; but the native 
writers, Cusick and Clarke, better informed (though naturally uncertain in their 
chronology), describe particularly this beginning of the disastrous rupture and 
feud between the two great divisions of the Huron-Iroquois people. 
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ancestors were conducted by their chiefs “up the river,” from that 
lower country in which Montreal and Quebec are now situated. 
That one of their leaders may have received, either then or later, the 
name — highly appropriate for the guide of such an expedition — of 
Kanawakéha, “The Lynx,” is probable enough. 

A similar duplicate tradition, as it may be styled, prevailed among 
the Hurons, —in one version relating an historical fact, and in the 
other giving an absurd mythological perversion of that fact. When 
in 1872 I visited the remnant of the Wyandots, or western Hurons, 
on their reservation near Amherstburg, I learned from their intel- 
ligent chief, Joseph White (Mandarong), among other curious folk- 
lore, the legend of the first emergence of his people from their sub- 
terranean home near what is now Quebec. He informed me that 
he had once visited the Hurons of Lorette, near that city, and was 
taken by them to see the very opening in the side of a mountain 
from which their ancestors came forth. The early Jesuit mission- 
aries have preserved the fact from which this legend took its rise. 
In their “ Relations” for 1636, Brebeuf, in his general description of 
the Hurons, records incidentally the information which he received 
from them, that their people formerly “lived near the sea.” “ Near 
the sea” would be, geographically, “below Quebec.” A mytholog- 
ical perversion of language made it “ underneath Quebec.” 

This simple solution is a key to many mysteries. The preposter- 
ous tales which have amused and perplexed many travellers and 
ethnologists find in it a ready explanation. Thus Dr. Washington 
Matthews, in his excellent account of the Hidatsa (or Minnetaree) 
Indians, informs us that, according to their legendary history, their 
people “ originally dwelt beneath the surface of a great body of 
water, situate to the northeast of their present home. From this 
subaqueous residence some persons found their way out, and, dis- 
covering a country much better than that in which they resided, re- 
turned and gave to their people such glowing accounts of their dis- 
coveries that the whole people determined to come out. Owing to 
the breaking of a tree, on which they were climbing out of the lake, 
a great part of the tribe had to remain behind in the water, and are 
there yet.”* In giving us the myth, Dr. Matthews, unlike many in- 
vestigators, adds the fact which enables us to explain it. ‘ Recently,” 
he continues, “the story-tellers say that the water out of which they 
came is the Minnewakan, or ‘ Devil’s Lake,’ in Northern Dakota. 
This lake is called by the Hidatsas ‘ Midihopa,’ which, like the Da- 
kota name, signifies sacred or mysterious water.” If the Hidatsa 
people formerly lived on the river which is the outlet of this lake, 
they would have been, in common parlance, “ below the lake.” The 


1 See the Introduction to the Grammar and Dictionary of the Hidatsa, p. xvii. 
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tree is an ordinary symbol by which the Indian tribes describe a 
political confederacy. The “great pine-tree” is the figurative ex- 
pression constantly employed by the Iroquois orators in referring 
to their league. The breaking of the Hidatsa tree was merely the 
disruption of the union which had held the septs of their people 
together. 

Illustrations of this curious phase of mythology crowd upon us 
from many quarters. For one of the most striking we must return 
to the popular history of Hiawatha. The Mohawk legend, which 
was accepted by the common people among the other Iroquois 
nations, relates that he came down from the skies among them in 
a white canoe, to be their great reformer and peace-maker, and that 
he finally disappeared by ascending to the heavens in the same 
manner. A canoe is a singular device for aerial navigation, and we 
are at once led to suspect a hidden meaning in the story. This 
meaning was quite unexpectedly revealed in the biography of Hia- 
watha which I received from the Onondaga record-keepers on the 
Canadian reservation of the Six Nations, and which was afterwards 
fully confirmed by their brethren, the official annalists of the New 
York Onondagas. These authorities agreed in affirming that, as has 
been already mentioned, Hiawatha was originally an Onondaga 
chief, noted for his magnanimous and peace-loving disposition ; and 
that, being driven from his nation by the wiles and threats of Ato- 
tarho, he fled eastward to the powerful tribe of the Caniengas, or 
Mohawks. The route taken by him in this hegira— which, like 
that of Mohammed in Arabia, is the great epoch of native history 
— is minutely described in their traditional narrative. After vari- 
ous adventures the fugitive chief reached the head-waters of the 
Mohawk River. Here he either found or constructed a canoe, doubt- 
less of the white birch-bark, and in it floated down the river to the 
palisaded stronghold which was the residence of the great Canienga 
chief, Dekanawidah. Through his influence Hiawatha was adopted 
by the Mohawks, and was made a high chief of the nation. When 
by their joint efforts the confederacy was established, the affection of 
Hiawatha for the place of his birth revived. He returned westward 
in his old age to the country of the Onondagas, where he died. As 
his coming to the Mohawks down their river in his white canoe was 
a descent, so his departure from them to die among his own people 
in their hill-country was an ascent. It is easy to see how readily 
and naturally the true tradition became transmuted into the popu- 
lar legend. And it is not a little curious to note how happily the 
insight of a man of genius has penetrated and interpreted this 
popular fantasy. Longfellow, using a large poetic license, has trans- 
ported the hero, with his Iroquois name, to the shores of Lake 
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Superior, and has made him an Ojibway chief; but he has preserved 
the outlines of his character, and in some respects of his history. 
In the well-known closing scene, “ Hiawatha’s Departure,” we are 
told how, after his final address to his people, the chief 


On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing. 
And the evening sun descending 

Set the clouds on fire with redness, ... 
And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 

High into that sea of splendor. 


We are thus naturally led into a still wider and more important 
view of the influence of this remarkable perversion of language on 
the legendary beliefs and religious opinions of mankind. In many 
if not all cases, the belief of each people concerning the future life 
—that is, concerning the abode of the spirit after death —is con- 
nected with their belief concerning the origin of mankind, or at least 
of their own race; and these beliefs are largely influenced by this 
peculiar confusion in the meaning of words expressive of local rela- 
tions. It should be observed that the terms “above” and “ below,” 
as expressing the relative position of places on the surface of the 
globe, have a different application when used at sea or on the sea- 
coast from that which is customary in the interior of a continent. 
In the latter case, as has been seen, “above” or “ upward” signifies 
up-stream, and “ below” down-stream, —as in “ Upper Egypt” and 
“ Lower Egypt,” “Upper Canada” and “ Lower Canada.” On the 
ocean, however, or along the seacoast, these expressions apply to 
the prevailing winds. The mariner makes his way “up” against 
the wind, or “down” before it. In the temperate zone, where 
westerly winds prevail, the east is “below.” The sailors of the 
Massachusetts seaports invariably speak of the coast of Maine as 
“down east.” On the other hand, within the tropics, where the 
trade-winds blow steadily from the east, the west is “ below.” Many 
years ago, in studying the legendary history and the religions of the 
natives of the Pacific Islands, I found their whole mythology colored 
by the influence of these expressions. 

Throughout the widespread clusters of southern and western 
Polynesia, from the Hawaiian group to New Zealand, — comprising, © 
besides these islands, the Marquesas, the Tahitian or Society group, 
and the Hervey, Austral, and Gambier clusters, — the belief every- 
where prevailed among the people that their ancestors came origi- 
nally from a country bearing a name which had many dialectical 
variations, all referring back to one original form. This form was 
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Savatki. The variations, which followed rules as fixed and regular 
as those of the Aryan tongues under the well-known “Grimm's 
law,” made this word, in the different Polynesian idioms, Savaz’i 
(where the apostrophe represents a slight catching of the breath, 
evidently due to the dropping of the & sound), Havatki, Hawatki, 
Avatki, Havat'i, and Hawai'i, But the opinions which prevailed in 
regard to the position of this land varied widely from group to 
group. In Tahiti, the tradition concerning it was purely historical 
and strictly true. An intelligent native, who drew for Captain 
Cook a map of all the islands known to his people, made Havai'i 
(the Tahitian form of the name) a very large island in the far west ; 
and he added the information, “It is the mother of all the islands.” 
The inquiries which we were able to make — and which have been 
fully confirmed by many later investigators —leave no doubt that 
this great mother of the Polynesian family was Savai'i (anciently 
Savaiki), the westernmost and largest island of the Navigator 
group, now better known perhaps as the Samoan Islands. The New 
Zealanders have a similarly clear and intelligible tradition concern- 
ing the “ Hawaiki” from which their ancestors came. But as we 
go farther the tradition assumes a different form, and becomes 
mythological. The people of the Marquesas, as we are told by the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart in his “ Visit to the South Seas,” believe that 
“the land composing their islands was once located in Havaiki, or 
the regions below, — the abode of departed spirits, — and that they 
rose from thence through the efforts of a god beneath them.” 
Here we find, in a single sentence, a true tradition shown as giving 
rise, through a “disease of language,” to an article of religious 
belief. The Samoan island of Savaiki (or Savai’i), from which the 
ancestors of the Marquesans undoubtedly emigrated,-—~ an island 
far to the westward, and consequently, in nautical language, “ be- 
low” the Marquesans, — becomes, after the lapse of many gener- 
ations, a subterranean region, whence, by the efforts of their deified 
ancestor, their own island was raised, and to which their own spirits 
are destined to return. A similar belief has been found at Raro- 
tonga, in the Hervey Islands. There Avaiki (the form which Sa- 
vaiki takes in the local dialect) is “the country beneath,” from 
which the first man, Mumuki, ascended to look for food. Proceed- 
ing still farther west, we come to the Gambier group, which is 
believed to have been peopled from the Hervey cluster. Here, at 
the third remove, the “disease of language” has actually overpow- 
ered the myth, and, so to speak, eaten it away. Avazki is no longer 
even a place; it has become simply an adverb. In the dictionary of 
the language compiled by the French missionary, M. Maigret, the 
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word avatki is defined as “ below, beneath,” and is opposed to runga, 
the ordinary Polynesian word for “above.” } 

But Savaiki is not the only Polynesian Elysium or Hades. The 
people of the actual Savaiki, or Savai’i, the great Samoan island, 
had, of course, their own belief in a future abode. This legend and 
belief took a twofold form. According to what was clearly the 
primitive and really historical tradition, which prevailed both in the 
Samoan Islands and the neighboring Tonga (or Friendly) group, 
and was well known in the Vitian (or Feejee) cluster, their ances- 
tors came from a distant island, situated far in the west or north- 
west, and known as Aurétu, or, with the usual dialectical varia- 
tions, as Bulétu, Purétu, and Pulétu. One version of the story made 
this island an earthly paradise, inhabited by divinities ;? while an- 
other, and apparently still older, account represented it as the abode 
of a powerful and warlike people, who were frequently engaged in 
domestic and foreign conflicts. In one of their intestine struggles 
a defeated party fled eastward to the Samoan group, and gave to one 
of its islands next in size to Savaiki the name (Updélu) of the chief 
town of their native country. The tradition, which in this shape 
was doubtless authentic history, became afterwards transformed, by 
the usual mythological corruption, in a manner somewhat similar to 
that which, at a far later day, affected the story of the emigration 
from Savaiki. The ancestral Burdétu, or Puldtu, situated in the 
west, became at length, in the common belief, the Samoan Hades, a 
region beneath the ocean. To this subaqueous elysium the departed 
spirits descended through two openings in the rocks, the one for 
nobles, the other for the common people, situated at the extreme 
western end of Savai’i. Here they found “heavens, earth, and sea, 
fruits and flowers, planting, fishing, and cooking, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, —all very much as in the world from which they 
had gone.” # 

As we are able to localize the Hades of the eastern Polynesians 
— Havaiki, Havai’i, Avaiki—in their mother island, the Samoan 
Savai’i or Savaiki, so what has been deemed at least a probable sug- 
gestion has been made for finding the Samoan Burétu in a well- 
known island of the East Indian Archipelago, which figures on the 
map as Booro, — the easternmost island of that archipelago inhab- 
ited by the yellow Malayo-Polynesian race. The final syllable Zw is 


1 These particulars are condensed from the chapter on “‘ Oceanic Migrations,” 
in my Ethnography and Philology, vol. vii. of the series relating to the U.S. 
Exploring Expedition under Wilkes. 

2 See Mariner’s Zonga /slands, vol. ii. p. 102 (edit. of 1827). 

% Turner’s Samoa, p. 227. See, also, p. 222. 

* Jbid, p. 259. 
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supposed to be the same that is found in the Polynesian atua, god, 
and at¢u, spirit, and in the Malayan ¢tuan, lord, and hautu, spirit. The 
composite name — after the analogy of Tonga-tabu and Niua-tabu 
(“Sacred Tonga,” “Sacred Niua”) — would signify “Booro the 
Sacred, or Divine.” 4 

These Polynesian examples show how the belief in a subterranean 
Hades may be readily explained. The story of Hiawatha’s depar- 
ture explains as readily the opposite tenet of a heavenly Paradise. 
The twofold belief of the Hurons, as preserved for us by two of the 
best observers among the early French missionaries, affords a strik- 
ing confirmation of this view. The illustrious scholar and martyr, 
Jean de Brébeuf, informs us that the Hurons believed the dwelling 
of departed spirits to be “a great village” which was attained by a 
long journey towards the setting sun.?, Another and equally trust- 
worthy author, the Recollect Gabriel Sagard, also places this abode 
in the far west, but in an upper region, whither the spirits arrive by 
way of the stars, travelling along the Milky Way, which is known as 
the “pathway of souls.”* The discrepancy in these accounts is 
easily reconciled. In the view of the Hurons, any traveller, whether 
an Indian hunter or a disembodied spirit, proceeding westward from 
their country on Lake Huron to the farthest point known to them, 
was constantly ascending, as in fact he was going up-stream. To 
one native mythologist, of a prosaic habit of thought, this passage 
of the spirits would seem a wearisome land journey, leading gradu- 
ally upward. Another, of a more imaginative turn, would trace the 
ascent in a more spiritual and ethereal fashion, by way of the starry 
firmament. Why both legends find the spirit abode in the far west 
may probably be explained by the most ancient of Huron cosmo- 
gonical legends, the story which makes Aataentsic, — the creatrix of 
this lower earth and ancestress of its inhabitants, —to have fallen, 
or cast herself down, from her home in the skies; or, in other 
words, to have descended from the upper region of the west to the 
lower St. Lawrence.* This primitive legend is in no way inconsist- 
ent with that which represents the Hurons as coming “out of the 
ground” below Quebec. The former expresses the opinion of the 
united Huron-Iroquois people as to the direction from which, in 

1 See the subject discussed in the essay on “Oceanic Migrations,” before re- 
ferred to. 

2 Relations des Fésuites, 1636, p. 105. 

* Sagard, Le Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons, p. 233; and Histoire du 
Canada, p. 497. 

* Brébeuf, in the Relations des Fésuites, 1636, p. 101. See, also, D. G. Brinton 
American Hero-Myths, p. 53- One of the forms of this myth, recorded by Bré- 


beuf, makes the descent of Aataentsic result from the rupture and sinking of a 
tree, by which, of course, is meant the breaking-up of a tribal community. 
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some previous era, their ancestors found their way to the lower 
waters of the St. Lawrence. The latter refers to a much more 
recent event in their history, — the separation of the different septs, 
when they reascended the river, and sought in Upper Canada, in 
New York, and still farther west and south, the larger space required 
for their increased numbers. 

It remains to consider whether the conclusions suggested by the 
facts thus brought together may not throw some light on certain 
more famous mythological beliefs. Whatever opinion may be held 
on the question of the primitive seat of the Aryan race, there has 
never been a doubt that the Indic branch of this race was derived 
from Central Asia, and that it made its first appearance in Hindo- 
stan by a gradual descent along the Indus and the great rivers of 
the Punjab. We might naturally suppose that the return of their 
parting souls to the home of their ancestors would be regarded as 
an ascent, which, according to the usual mythological interpretation, 
would not stop short of the skies. ‘Thus we may explain how it 
came that the Vedic Paradise (Paraléka) was situated “above the 
clouds.” In this Paradise unalloyed happiness prevailed ; “ satisfac- 
tion was born with desire.” ! This belief is more vividly expressed 
in the remarkable prayer to Soma, thus translated by Professor Max 
Miiller from the Rig-veda : — 


Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun is placed, in that im- 
mortal, imperishable world place me, O Soma! 

Where King Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret place of heaven is, where these 
mighty waters are, there make me immortal ! 

Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds are radi- 
ant, there make me immortal ! 

Where wishes and desires are, where the bowl of the bright Soma is, where 
there is food and rejoicing, there make me immortal ! 

Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, where 
the desires of our desire are attained, there make me immortal.? 


These are noteworthy expressions. King Vaivasvata is in the 
Vedic mythology another name of the first man, Yama, and is iden- 
tical with the first king, Yima, in the Medo-Persian mythology, who 
reigned over the Aryan race in its primitive seat, Aryanem vaéjo, 
during its golden age.* In this reference we seem to find evidence 
that the Vedic paradise of departed souls, elevated above the clouds, 
was in fact (like the Burétu and Havaiki of the Polynesians) simply 
a glorified reminiscence of the earlier abode of the race, where its 


1 Quoted by Dr. C. Letourneau, in Sociologie dapris Ethnographic, p. 267, 
from E. Bournouf, Essai sur le Véda. 

2 Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 46 (Am. edition). 

® See Rawlinson, Zhe Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
vol. ii. p. 58 (Am. edit.) and foot-note. 
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wandering tribes led a free and vigorous life, amid their abundant 
herds, on the lofty Bactrian plateau. 

A striking contrast to this inspiring vision is found in the gloomy 
and repellent picture which the Hebrews had formed of the dwell- 
ing of the departed. “The Hebrew Shedl,” say the Old Testament 
Revisers in their Preface, “which signifies the abode of departed 
spirits, and corresponds to the Greek Hades, or the under-world, is 
variously rendered in the Authorized Version by ‘grave,’ ‘pit,’ and 
‘hell.’” Dr. E. B. Tylor, bringing together, with his usual careful- 
ness and discernment, the passages in which the Hebrew belief is 
made apparent, thus sums up the result : — 


Sheol is a special locality where dead men go to their dead ancestors: 
“ And Isaac gave up the ghost and died, and was gathered unto his people, 
. . . and Esau and Jacob his sons buried him.” Abraham, though not even 
buried in the land of his forefathers, is thus “ gathered unto his people ;” 
and Jacob has no thought of his body being laid with Joseph’s body, torn 
by wild beasts in the wilderness, when he says, “I will go down to Sheol to 
my son mourning.” Sheol is, as its name implies, a cavernous recess ; yet 
it is no mere surface-grave or tomb, but an under-world of awful depth. 
“It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper than Sheol ; what 
canst thou know?” “Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall my hand 
take them ; and though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them 
down.” ‘Thither Jew and Gentile shall go down: “ What man is he that 
shall live and not see death, that shall deliver his soul from the power 
of Sheol?” Asshur and all her company, Elam and all her multitude, the 
mighty fallen of the uncircumcised, lie there. The great king of Babylon 
must go down :— 
“Sheol from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming: 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
It hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 


All they shall answer and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us ?”? 


But why should this abode of departed spirits be an “ under- 
world,” and why should it possess this dismal character, so different 
from that of the Indic Paraléka? Various answers might doubtless 
be suggested to these questions; but where all is conjecture, it 
seems reasonable to adopt the view which harmonizes with the 
conclusions drawn from so many similar cases. According to the 
tradition of the Hebrews, their forefathers were Chaldzans, of the 
earliest race known by that name. They dwelt in Ur, or Hur, the 
chief city of their people, in “ lower Mesopotamia,” on the Euphra- 
tes, near the junction of that river with the Tigris, and not far from 

1 Primitive Culture, vol-ii. p. 82. I have replaced the quoted texts from the 


renderings of the Revised Version, which had not appeared when Dr. Tylor’s 
work was published. 
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the point where the united stream issues into the Persian Gulf. 
Their country, as it is graphically described by Rawlinson, must 
have been a dreary and most uninviting abode. “ Nothing is more 
remarkable even now,” he writes, “than the featureless character of 
the region, although in the course of ages it has received from man 
some interruptions in the original uniformity. On all sides a dead 
- level extends itself, broken only by single solitary mounds, the re- 
mains of ancient temples or cities ; by long lines of slightly elevated 
embankments, marking the course of canals, ancient or recent; and 
towards the north by a few sand-hills.”? 

Moreover, this dismal region was, above all others, above even 
Egypt itself, a land of tombs. “ Next to their edifices,” continues 
our authority, “the most remarkable of the remains which the Chal- 
dzans have left to after-ages are their burial-places. While ancient 
tombs are of very rare occurrence in Assyria and Upper Babylonia, 
Chaldza Proper abounds with them. It has been conjectured, with 
some show of reason, that the Assyrians, in the time of their power, 
may have made the sacred land of Chaldza the general depository 
of their dead, much in the same way as the Persians even now use 
Kerbela and Medjef or Meshed Ali as special cemetery cities, to 
which thousands of corpses are brought annually. At any rate, the 
quantity of human relics accumulated upon certain Chaldzan sites 
is enormous, and seems to be quite beyond what the mere popula- 
tion of the surrounding district could furnish. At Warka, for in- 
stance, excepting the triangular space between the three principal 
ruins, the whole remainder of the platform, the whole space within 
the walls, and an unknown extent of desert beyond them, are every- 
where filled with human bones and sepulchres. In places, coffins 
are piled upon coffins, certainly to the depth of thirty, probably to 
the depth of sixty feet ; and for miles on every side of the ruins the 
traveller walks upon a soil teeming with the relics of ancient and 
now probably extinct races.” 

If the opinion of our historian, which is based on many probable 
grounds, is to be accepted, the departure of the Hebrew forefathers 
from this ancient home took place under depressing circumstances. 
A new and alien race, the Cushites, had occupied the land, and sub- 
jected the Semitic possessors.? Various emigrations followed, “ which 
took a northerly direction.” The Assyrians withdrew to northern 
Mesopotamia. The Phoenicians journeyed to the far northwest, and 


1 The Seven Great Monarchies, vol. i. p. 4 (Am. edition). 

2 Ibid, p. $7. 

% Other authorities hold that the invaders and conquerors were Elamites from 
Shushan, led by Khudur-Nankhundi, the father of Khudur-lagamar, styled in 
Genesis Chedorlaomer. See Ragozin’s Cha/d@a, p. 219. 
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established themselves on the northern coast of Canaan. “The 
family of Abraham, and probably other Aramzan families,” contin- 
ues the author, “ ascended the Euphrates, withdrawing from a yoke 
which was oppressive, or at any rate unpleasant.” The journey 
from Ur to Padan-Aram, on the head-waters of the great river, was 
a long and wearisome upward travel of nearly five hundred miles. 
From this halting-place, at a later day, a party of emigrants, led by 
Abraham, removed to the land of Canaan. But here, as we know, 
they did not for many generations deem themselves at home. After 
death, when, as the survivors held, the spirits of the departed were 
“gathered to their fathers,” these spirits would, according to the 
grossly concrete notions of the time, have to retrace the route of the 
emigration back to the old Chaldzan home, to find their repose with 
the shades of their ancestors. This journey would be pictured in 
the fancies of the survivors as a long downward progress, terminat- 
ing in a doleful region of tombs and desolation. A few generations, 
in the natural development of such mythical conceptions, would suf- 
fice to convert this downward journey intoa veritable descensus averni, 
a “going down into the pit.” Just as the bright, heavenly Paraléka 
of the Vedic bards was a vague and illusive memory of the cheerful 
Bactrian uplands, so the dreary and boundless Chaldzan hollows, 
with their vast funereal piles, where the chiefs of the ancient nations 
slept, “each in his own house,” and “ amid his own multitude,” “ with 
their graves round about him,” became, in the gloomy retrospective 
visions of the Hebrew seers, transformed into the awful and illimit- 
able depths of Sheol.? 

It will be understood that these latter instances are presented only 
as probable deductions, and not as assured conclusions. It is always 
proper to be on our guard lest by pressing our speculations too far 
in such inquiries, we may lose the sure ground that has been actu- 
ally gained. In the case of the Polynesian mythologies, where the 
ancestral home becomes at a later day, under its original name, the 
subterranean spirit-world, there can be no shadow of doubt that the 
explanation now proposed is correct. It has passed beyond theory, 
and has become unquestionable truth. Similar explanations of most 
of the cases cited from the traditions of our Indian tribes will prob- 
ably find general acceptance. These examples will be at least suffi- 
cient to warrant a careful revision and retracing of older theories on 
the lines now suggested ; and they will certainly serve to show that, 
in examining early traditions and creeds, there is always a proba- 
bility of finding authentic history and important facts hidden under 


corruptions of language. 
Horatio Hale. 


1 Isaiah xiv. 18; Ezekiel xxxii. 21, etc. 
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CUSTOMS OF THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


Tue subject of this paper is the life of the people of the little 
Chinese colonies that have recently been established in our cities, 
with especial reference to the modifications in language, dress, diet, 
religion, and traditions that have arisen among the Chinese in this 
country. But first I would like to say a few words as to the meagre- 
ness of our printed data concerning the social life of the Chinese. 
The opinions of their philosophers have been translated and dis- 
cussed by the scholars of every European clime. Their country has 
been explored and the main features of its natural conformation 
have been recorded. The ethnological characteristics of the people 
themselves have been carefully noted, while those externals of their 
civilization, such as laws and system of government and the forms of 
ceremonial and religious usages, have been earnestly and success- 
fully studied. But concerning the life of the people, of the millions 
who till the soil and ply the loom, of those humble craftsmen whose 
peaceful invasion has alarmed the dwellers upon our coasts, and fur- 
nished new problems to our politicians and law-makers, we find 
much less available information.! Most observers have been content 
to record only those features which appeared to them strange and 
unusual, and where they have not been influenced by prejudices of 
race and religion, and thereby led to dwell upon and exaggerate all 
that is bad and disagreeable, and pass lightly over all that is good 
and admirable in Chinese life and character, their results are usually 
too general to be accurate, and too superficial to convey a correct 
impression of the genius of the people. 

It is the especial province of the student of folk-lore to collect 
and bring together these neglected elements in the history of 
nations, and a fitting illustration of the value and importance of his 
work is found in its application to the problems arising in the ques- 
tion of restricting Chinese immigration. What an interesting field 
is here presented, especially as I feel assured there is more folk-lore 
to be gleaned from any one of the sallow-faced Chinamen we see 
shambling about our streets than could be collected among our 
entire native population. 

The popular notions about the Chinese, which may be considered 
as part of our own folk-lore, would form an entertaining subject for 
discussion. The Chinaman has become a well established character 


1 The Social Life of the Chinese, by Rev. Justus Doolittle, New York, 1867, is 
a most valuable source of information, but it is based upon observations made at 
Fuhchau, where the customs vary from those of Kwantung, whence all of our 
immigrants come. 
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in our popular literature ; the professional humorist has paid his re- 
gards to him, and the playwright has made him figure as an amusing 
personage in the drama, from the halls of vaudeville in the Bowery 
to the theatre in Madison Square. In most cases the popular con- 
ception, with all its errors, has been perpetuated. Thus the well- 
known minstrel songs make the Americanized Chinaman talk, or 
rather sing, in Pigeon-English, when, in point of fact, he is usually 
altogether unfamiliar with that jargon, as most of the immigrants 
come from districts remote from the cities where it serves as the 
trade language in communications with foreigners. 

A desire to learn the language of his adopted country seems to 
be one of the highest ambitions of the Chinese immigrant, and his 
English speech is often strongly marked with the local peculiarities 
of the place where it was acquired. He realizes the intrinsic value 
of such knowledge, for it may enable him to obtain a well-paid posi- 
tion as interpreter in some shop in Hong Kong or Canton, upon his 
return to China, and so he studies his native text-books,! attends 
Sunday-schools, and tries to glean a word or two from every foreigner 
with whom he comes in contact. 

There are several local patois spoken by the immigrants. These 
vary from the dialect of Canton city, sometimes in the sound of a 
few words, and sometimes, in those from remote districts, in the 
sound of almost every word in the language.” 

The people from each district have their peculiar local customs and 
traditions. Men from the same village usually associate together, 
and certain shops thus become the headquarters for people from 
the same neighborhood. The little territory from which they all 
come is in greater part known as the Sam Yup, or “ Three Towns,” 
and the Sz’ Yup, or “ Four Towns.” The Sz’ Yup people, who are 
in the majority, are not so well educated as those from the Sdm 
Yup, and seem much more susceptible to foreign influences. The 
professed converts to Christianity are chiefly from among them, and 
they comprise almost the entire membership of the secret society 
that has for its object the overthrow of the present Chinese dynasty. 

The influence of the clan is strongly felt among the Chinese in 
this country. Those of the same family name are often able to trace 


1 These consist of Chinese and English vocabularies and phrase books. Those 
in common use are printed from blocks with the English text cut in script, with 
its sound represented by Chinese characters beneath. The valuable dictionary 
of Kwong Ki Chiu, which is most highly esteemed, has not come into general 
use here on account of its high price. 

2 These dialects are beihg made the subject of a series of studies by J. Dyer 
Ball, Esq., of H. M. Civil Service, Hong Kong, who has just published an admi- 
rable monograph on the Saa Wii dialect in the China Review. 
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their relationship, although it may be many times removed, and in 
disputes they usually side together, 

The differences in speech and traditions, and the influence of the 
tribal sentiment, serve as elements of discord in the Chinese com- 
munities. They divide them into little cliques, that are constantly 
quarrelling, as the disputes of each individual are apt to be taken up 
by his relatives and compatriots. These quarrels give rise to end- 
less talk, and often so engage the communities that for the time 
everything else is forgotten. They are usually only a war of words. 
In fact, I know of an instance where a man was brought here from 
a distant city, and all his expenses paid, simply to say bad things at 
the other party in a trifling dispute. The Chinese here seldom, if 
ever, come to blows, They are not given to crimes of violence, and 
such assaults by Chinese as are reported in the daily press are usu- 
ally committed by professional criminals, who are held in detesta- 
tion by all the better class of the immigrants. 

Home customs and traditions govern the life and regulate the 
conduct of most of these people. They show a marked indifference 
to our laws, much greater in fact than for their own code, which rests 
for its enforcement upon the public sentiment of their little commu- 
nities. No organized form of self-government exists in any of the 
Chinese colonies in our cities. In Philadelphia the merchants occa- 
sionally meet to discuss some question affecting the welfare of the 
colony, and a bundle of slips of bamboo is kept for the purpose of call- 
ing such meetings together. The object for which the meeting is 
called, with the time and place, is written upon the smooth side of the 
tablets, one of which is sent to each shop, and serves as the creden- 
tial of its representative. These tablets are said to be used in voting, 
In New York city the merchants support a guild hall, entitled the 
Chung Wa Kung Sho, or “ Chinese Public Hall,” which is in charge 
of a person of approved character, who is elected to the office annu- 
ally. This custodian has been described in our newspapers as the 
‘Mayor of Chinatown.”? He really has no executive powers, but 
quarrels are laid before him for settlement, and he acts as peace- 
maker in the Chinese community. He receives a salary of $30 per 
month and the profits on the incense and candles sold to worship- 
pers in the guild hall. The election for this office is held just before 
the Chinese New Year, when the new manager is driven in a car- 


riage to each of the Chinese shops. His deputy precedes him on ~ 


foot, with a bundle of red paper visiting cards about a foot in length. 
Two of these, one bearing the name and the other the official title 
of the new manager, are handed to each storekeeper. 

Complete autonomy exists in all the Chinese communities in the 


1 The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, January 1, 1890. 
VOL. Il. — NO. 10. 13 
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East. The Six Companies exercise no authority whatever, and 
there is little intercourse or sympathy with the consular and diplo- 
matic representatives of the Chinese government. No people of 
greatly superior position or education, other than might be found in 
any village, exist in these colonies. They are practical democra- 
cies, that make their own laws, regulate their own affairs, and resent 
the interference of any outside power. They have no priests of any 
religion. Many laundries and shops contain small shrines, often 
with the picture of the God of War, before which incense and can- 
dles are burned, and large and expensive shrines to the same deity, 
with implements for divination, are found in all their guild halls and 
lodge rooms. No great importance is attached to the worship of 
this god among the Chinese here. It is looked upon as a mere 
matter of custom. Gamblers make offerings before him to secure 
good luck, and he is appealed to by many at the season of the New 
Year, in order that the will of Heaven may be learned when they 
throw the divining blocks; while the presence of the shrine in the 
halls of lodges and public guilds is regarded as giving dignity and 
solemnity to their proceedings. Stories of the miraculous appear- 
ance and intervention of Kwan Ti, the God of War, and Kwan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, are told as having occurred among the Chi- 
nese in Havana, but nothing of the kind is reported here.! 

Much more serious consideration is paid to the spirits of the dead. 
No tablets are erected here to ancestors, but in almost every shop a 
small tablet of orange-colored paper is placed on the wall just above 
the floor, inscribed, as is the custom in Hong Kong, to the “ Chi- 
nese and Foreign Lord of the Place.” He is regarded as the ruler 
of the ghosts, himself the ghost of the first person who died in the 
house, and for his benefit a small pent-house is erected over the 
tablet, and tea and rice often placed daily before it, that his good 
favor may be secured and the other household ghosts kept in sub- 
jection. There are few among the immigrants so brave or philo- 
sophical as to be fearless of ghosts, and many stories are told among 
them of midnight visitations, which they usually attribute to the 
unlaid spirits of foreigners, the objects of their greatest dread and 
detestation. 

The popular feeling about the dead is shown by the custom of 
putting dying people without the house in order that the place may 
not be contaminated. Sick people are frequently removed to remote 
places, where they cannot receive proper food and attention; but 
this is done through ignorance and fear rather than from lack of 
human feeling. ‘ 


1 The Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese in the Eastern Cities of the United 
States. By Stewart Culin. Philadelphia, 1887, p. 5. 
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Foreign undertakers are always called upon to care for the dead. 
Little if any attention is paid to the character of the site selected 
for the grave or to the direction in which the body shall rest. At 
the funerals brown Chinese sugar and a small coin, a cent or five- 
cent piece, is handed to each person present immediately after the 
body is interred. 

In one instance incense was burned in the doorway of the house 
to which the mourners returned, and all were requested to pass 
through the smoke, it was explained for the purpose of purifying 
themselves. The graves are usually visited in the spring-time, dur- 
ing the third Chinese month, when dishes of roast pork and cooked 
fowls are placed upon them, and incense and candles burned as an 
offering to the spirits of the dead. About the middle of the seventh 
Chinese month, which falls during our autumn, paper clothes, Z chi, 
are burned by many in their laundries and shops, a rite said to be 
performed for the spirit world at large, both Chinese and foreign 
ghosts being propitiated or honored.! 

Many of the most curious and interesting of folk-customs are 
those connected with infancy and childhood, but the small number 
of women and children and the seclusion in which the former are 
kept serve to prevent extended observations being made among the 
Chinese here. None of the usual rites are observed when Chinese 
intermarry with foreigners, as such men usually live apart from their 
countrymen, and adopt foreign customs. The chilaren of native 
mothers are the objects of the greatest attention, not only on the 
part of their parents, but among the entire community. On the 
thirtieth day after their birth, or usually, rather, upon the next near- 
est Sunday, the father gives a dinner to which he invites all his 
acquaintances and friends. At such a dinner, which I attended, at 
the conclusion of the feast the father brought the child into the 
room in his arms. It was dressed in a red robe and wore a red 
skull-cap, with a gold ornament, in the shape of the “Genius of 
Longevity,” on the front. Every one immediately placed a red 
paper package, containing several dollars in silver money, upon it, so 
that its dress was quite covered, after which the father carried the 
infant back to its mother, and the guests dispersed. It is not easy 
to obtain much information from the Chinese men concerning the 
games and sports of their childhood. They regard the subject as 
too trivial for discussion, and always burst into loud laughter when 
one, more good-natured than the rest, attempts to explain them. 
The subject is a most interesting one, and the patient inquirer apt to 
be well rewarded. The games of tossing “ cash,” of which there are 
several, appear to be the exact counterparts of the games that East 


1 The Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese, etc., p. 20. 
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Indian children play with cowries. A game of “shinny” is known, 
much resembling the one played in our own streets. “Hide and 
seek” appears to be as generally known as it is popular, and here it 
must be remarked that the immigrants constantly refer, when ques- 
tioned, to the differences that they say exist in the customs of dif- 
ferent villages. The children of each village, they inform me, have 
their own ways for playing certain games, as well as their own verses 
and counting-out rhymes. As an illustration of this I give three 
versions of a counting-out rhyme that appears, in one form or an- 
other, to be generally known. The first was related to me by Li 
Ch’un Shan, of Hohshan. 

’Tim tsz’, nit nit 

Ch’a fan lok tip 


Yat yan, yat un 
Ho hii nit. 


The second was related to me by a physician from Sin’hwui, 
named Wan Yuk. 


Tim tsz’ nit nit 
Mii f4 lok tip 
Kam chf fi yung 
Kam chi pai tip. 


The third version was related by a man named Le Yam, from 
another village in the same district. 
Tim tsz’ nit nit 
Mui f4 lok tip 
Kam chan ngan p’in 
Ngan shau sé tsz’ 
Kam shing hau shau ni. 


These rhymes appear to me to consist of words and phrases 
strung together without connected meaning, and such, also, is the 
opinion of Li Ch’un Shan, who has carefully compared them. 

The games played on lines with counters, pawns, or chessmen, 
which are known under the generic name of #’/, are very numerous, 
and vary from the simple pong fau ki, or the “mattock” game, to 
the classical wai k’¢ and the Chinese form of the Persian game of 
chess, called ¢s¢éung k%, which is played with thirty-two men. The 
last two are about the only games that are looked upon as dignified 
and respectable. TZs¢ung ki is sometimes played by clerks and 
elderly people in the shops, but gambling with dominoes, fan 7 dn, 
and a lottery, called pak hdp pid, are the common diversions of most 
of the immigrants. Gambling is carried on by well organized com- 
panies, and constitutes the principal occupation of the people who 
compose the Chinese quarter of our Eastern cities. Exceptions, of 
course, are found among the merchants and their employees, but 
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many of them take shares in the gambling companies as the most 
convenient and profitable investment. No foreign games are played 
except cards, poker being a favorite amusement. I have never seen 
Chinese cards played except at the season of the New Year. 

The New Year and the Mid-Autumn Moon Festival are the only 
native holidays generally celebrated by the Chinese in this country ; 
but other days, such as the birthdays of the gods and the days set 
apart to the founders of their order, are observed by the organiza- 
tion called the [ Aing, the secret society to which I have already re- 
ferred. At the last Chinese New Year they displayed a large trian- 
gular banner over their headquarters on Race Street in Philadelphia. 
This flag was red, with a jagged white border. In the centre was 
a large symbol composed of the character fi, “tiger,” and shau, 
“longevity,” which Gustav Schlegel, an authority on the subject, 
describes as the secret character for “age.”1 Above this was in- 
scribed on the margin, chin tdi ting shau, which Schlegel states to 
be a mutilation of the characters shun tin hang td, “Obey Heaven 
and act righteously.” On either side of the centre character, ham 
lau kit t, “In the Golden Orchard we have pledged fraternity.” 
The banner agrees very closely with the one described by Schlegel 
as “the great flag of the city of Willows.” 2 

The dinner is the principal feature of all holiday observances, and 
at such dinners every one eats to repletion. Two meals a day are 
usually eaten, one in the morning and one at about four in the 
afternoon. The food itself, the table service, and methods of cook- 
ing, are always exclusively Chinese. Beef is avoided and bread is 
not eaten, rice taking its place as in China. Salt is now served on 
the tables in some restaurants, but formerly the salt shé yau, or soy, 
was expected to supply its place. Round cakes, containing a num- 
ber of kinds of fruit and nuts, are made and sold in the restaurants 
and shops at the time of the Mid-Autumn Moon Festival. 

On the 5th of the fifth Chinese month, dumplings called tsung 
tsz’, are always served in the restaurants in commemoration of thé 
death of K’ii Yiian. Oranges are usually handed to guests at a 
ceremonial dinner before beginning the feast. This is always done 
at the supper on the night before the New Year. It is customary to 
have a jar of sweetmeats, made of betel leaves and nuts preserved in 
syrup, to offer New Year's callers. Recently I have noticed the 
fresh leaves of the betel pepper, said to have been brought from the 
Hawaiian Islands, offered with lime and the dried nut on these occa 
sions. Betel (faz Jong) is given to enemies as a token of reconcili- 
ation. 


1 Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung League. Batavia, 1866, p. 36. 
2 Jbid., p. 40. 
% Neither milk nor butter have come into use among the Chinese here. 
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The Chinese in this country retain their native habits in the use 
of alcoholic drinks. They are only taken at meals, and drunken- 
ness is very uncommon. At dinners the wine, or spirits, rather, is 
served in large bowls, into which all dip their cups. In drinking, the 
cup is raised to the person on the left, and then with a circular 
sweep of the hand to the others around the table. The usual saluta- 
tion is yam tsau! yam tsau/ “drink! drink!” to which the others 
make the same reply. Libations are sometimes poured, the wine 
being thrown backward toward the right. 

Foreign whiskey and gin are occasionally used, on account of their 
cheapness, but native rice spirits are much preferred. Of these 
there are many kinds, differing in potency and flavor. Some that are 
served on dinner tables are regarded as medicines, and taken at such 
times as aids to digestion. The habit of taking medicine seems to 
be as strong and deeply rooted as that of smoking tobacco or eating 
rice. The Chinese here are constantly taking medicine, but the 
aromatics and demulcents that compose the greater part of their 
pharmacopceia at the worst do them little harm. The folk-lorist 
finds an interesting field in their practice, and especially in the 
drugs they employ. Magical properties are attributed to some of 
them. The bezoar stone and many other reminders of the medizval 
pharmacist find place with tigers’ bones and fossil crab shells in a 
collection than which none more appropriate could be taken as a 
beginning for a folk-lore museum. Every object would have its 
story. The Chinese are unwilling to take our medicines, which 
they pronounce too strong and powerful. They only call on foreign 
physicians as a last resort. They will not go to hospitals if they can 
help it, as there is a general belief among them that when a man 
goes to the hospital he always dies. They say there is a devil there 
that catches and kills people. 

The uniformity that is characteristic of their native dress is pre- 
served in those articles of foreign attire which as a matter of con- 
venience they adopt here. Nearly all wear the broad-brimmed black 
felt hat which we have come to look upon as their especial property, 
yet it is borrowed, as is shown by its having no special name, being 
simply known as a fan mo, or “foreign hat.” It is also customary to 
make the foreign trousers, for which they abandon their own loose 
lower garments, of blue or black broadcloth. It may be that they 
thus perpetuate customs already fixed in the English settlement of 
Hong Kong. Those that adopt foreign dress often abandon it dur- 
ing the very hot weather of summer, and the extreme cold of our 
winter. . 

It is not customary to wear amulets or charms, except the jade 
wristlet, which is regarded by some as giving strength to the arm. 
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One that has been recovered from a grave is most highly valued, 
and thought to furnish protection to the wearer against evil spirits. 
Light blue is regarded as the color of mourning, and the death of 
a relative is marked by wearing blue stockings, or braiding a blue 
string in the cue. The custom of shaving the head is continued, 
and at the New Year almost every one appears clean shaven. The 
Chinese barbers, who are always resorted to, shave the entire face, 
including the inside of the ears. They use foreign razors. The 
barber is an indispensable personage in every community, and often 
a most interesting one. He usually visits his customers in their 
laundries, but one in Philadelphia has a shop. He is reputed to be 
the most skilful caligrapher in the colony. Almost every one pre- 
serves his cue, although a few have recently taken to wearing wigs 
in order to hide it. The notion current among us that a Chinaman 
who has lost his cue would be put to death should he return to 
China is probably due to the fact that the cutting of the cue forms 
part of the ritual of the rebel secret society in which membership is 
punished with death by the government. 

The Chinese here use their own calendar, and record all events as 
occurring in the year of such an emperor, in such a month, such a 
day, just as is the custom in China. They reckon time by the clock 
in the foreign manner, as in China, where clocks are now generally 
used. 

They perform all arithmetical calculations by means of the aba- 
cus, which they are so accustomed to depend upon that they are 
often unable to make the simplest calculation without it. A person 
going to market, it is said, will either count upon his fingers or 
arrange coppers in the form of the counting instrument. 

The migratory instinct, which seems to be found almost exclu- 
sively among the southern Chinese, and which in part has led them 
to seek their fortune in so many distant lands, does not desert them 
here. They never seem to hesitate to abandon any place and go 
where they can better themselves, no matter what the distance may 
be. They are constantly travelling from city to city, making long 
journeys to visit relatives and friends. They are probably by far 
the most generous patrons of railways, in proportion to their num- 
ber, of any of our foreign population. 

They make great use of both the post-office and the telegraph, 
going with reluctance out of the lines of communication with their 
kindred, and thus maintaining solidarity and concert of action. 

Foreign inventions, and in fact our entire civilization, they look 
upon as a matter of course, seldom expressing comment or surprise 
to foreigners, and seldom rising, I fear, to a just appreciation of the 
many benefits we imagine we would confer upon them. They appear 
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willing to borrow from us whatever they think will aid them in 
securing material advancement, just as they have borrowed in the 
past from all the nations of the East. From them they have ac- 
cepted traditions and religions as well as useful arts, but with all 
their accretions they have remained an almost primitive people. 
How long will they so continue in this restless Western world, 
where change crowds change, and we, more conservative it may be 
than the rest, must join in united effort to preserve the customs of 
our very fathers from oblivion ? 

Stewart Culin. 
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NOTES ON NEGRO FOLK-LORE AND WITCHCRAFT 
IN THE SOUTH. 


I HAVE no doubt that in the Southern States have existed many 
unprinted negro animal myths, similar to those contained in the col- 
lection of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. That the latter were current 
among the negroes of the South, and were by them related to the 
children of both races even as late as several years after the war, I 
know from personal experience. Some of Uncle Remus’s tales, 
when I first read them, were already as familiar to me as the com- 
monest nursery stories. Some of them, on the other hand, were 
changed almost beyond recognition, clearly showing that with differ- 
ence of locality may be found a corresponding difference in what 
must originally have been the same myth. 

Take, for instance, the tar-baby story, from which Uncle Remus, 
who was a middle Georgia negro, eliminates all that is frightful, re- 
taining only the humorous. According to his version, the cunning 
fox once moulded a baby out of tar, and placed it at the roadside as a 
snare to catch his clever enemy, the rabbit. As the readers of the 
book will remember, Mr. Rabbit in due time appears on the road, 
and, seeing the tar-baby, bids it good-morning. Surprised and 
annoyed that the little black baby should not respond to his greeting, 
he comes nearer, somewhat angrily repeating his words, and finally, 
when it is perfectly clear that the little imp intends to “ keep on say- 
in’ nothin’,” to quote the story-teller, he flies into a rage, and strikes 
it, as a just return for its ill manners. But woe to Mr. Rabbit! 
His fist is caught in the tar, and his wrath only serves to injure him ; 
for a second blow quickly imprisons his other fist, and a couple of 
desperate kicks deprive him of the use of both feet. Then the 
happy fox skips forth from cover, and rolls over on the grass, and 
laughs, shouting to the rabbit that he looks sort o’ stuck up this 
morning. 

The distance from middle to southern Georgia is not great, but, as 
told by the negroes inhabiting the latter region, the story above out- 
lined is widely different. As I heard it in one of the southernmost 
counties of the State, the tar-baby was by no means a mere manu- 
factured, lifeless snare, but a living creature whose body, through 
some mysterious freak of nature, was composed of tar, and whose 
black lions were ever parted in an ugly grin. This monster tar-baby, 
which haunted the woods and lonely places about the plantation, was 
represented as wholly vicious in character, ever bent upon ensnaring 
little folks {nto its yielding, though vice-like, embrace. Well, do I 
remember the dread of encountering the ogre-like creature in some 
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remote spot, where I should be unable to withstand its fascinations ; 
for it was said to be impossible to pass the tar-baby without striking 
it, so provoking was its grin and so insulting its behavior generally, 
—and when you had once struck it, you were lost. I was always on 
the lookout for it, but, it is needless to say, never encountered it 
except in dreamland, where again and again was suffered the un- 
speakable horror of being caught and held stuck fast in its tarry 
embrace. 

Animal-myths of a totally different kind to be found among Geor- 
gia negroes are those involving metempsychosis. It is very clear 
that they have a belief in the old and wide-spread fable of the wan- 
dering of spirits or demons in the shape of beasts. I now recall a 
typical story to the effect that there were once some hunters who 
were put to shame by a bold and apparently invulnerable deer. 
Their skill profited them nothing; do what they would, they could 
not hit that deer. Finally they consulted a sable conjurer who 
advised them to mould a sz/ver bullet, and try their luck with that. 
They did so, and the experiment succeeded in so far that it put an 
end to their shame ; for at the report of the gun the deer vanished, 
thus proclaiming itself to bea spirit. This tale is very interesting as 
suggesting the /reischutz of the German folk-lore and other similar 
myths, as well as the story that the Catholics attempted to bring 
about the death of Gustavus Adolphus by the employment of the 
powerful silver bullet. 

Before leaving the subject of the animal myth, it may be of inter- 
est to add that southern Georgia negroes cherish the medizeval super- 
stition to the effect that cattle go down upon their knees, and lift 
their heads in prayer at twelve o'clock on Christmas eve. 

But the dusky vaconteurs of the South whom I knew by no means 
confined themselves to animal myths. Besides ordinary ghost stories 
in great variety, they had much to say about the Devil. I distinctly 
recall two stories in which this disreputable person, though not the 
hero exactly, played the leading réle. The first may be appropri- 
ately entitled “The Bride of the Old Boy,” and the second, “The 
Little Gal and the Devil.” In the former a proud and scornful 
woman who disdained all of her suitors is represented as finally 
meeting a man whose courting she is unable to resist. So one day 
the marriage takes place, and after a grand feast the couple drive off 
in a carriage. They drive all night, and in the morning the woman 
is terrified to find herself in what is politely termed the Bad Place, 
while her husband stands revealed in the very person of the Old 
Boy. If I remember aright, the description of the zxferzo was by 
no means as full and detailed as I could have wished, but there was 
some reference to the use of the pitchfork, e¢ cetera, in accordance 
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with the conventional story. Naturally the young bride was un- 
happy, and sought eagerly escape from her uncomfortable position. 
Consulting an old witch or conjurer, she was told that she could 
effect her escape only through a certain charm involving the use of 
an egg-shell and a bag of rice. Should she put a bag of rice in one 
ear and an egg-shell in the other, the Devil would be unable to catch 
her. Vivid was the description of how the Devil chased the woman 
up hill and down dale through one whole night, until the border line 
was passed, and the fugitive was safe ; but there was no explanation 
of the mysterious charm, nor any attempt to show how it was pos- 
sible for a bag of rice, or even for an egg-shell, to be lodged ina 
human ear. 

The other story, “The Little Gal and the Devil,” is in outline as 
follows: The Little Gal once tripped and fell and spilled a pail of 
milk which she was carrying homeward, and, while weeping over the 
loss, sees the Devil come skipping along on the top rail of the fence. 
She at first thinks he is a baboon, for he has a tail as well as a pitch- 
fork, but he at once introduces himself, and proposes to restore the 
milk to her if in exchange she will give him her soul. After some 
hesitation the child consents, the milk is magically replaced in the 
pail, and is then taken to her home. While he awaits her return, 
in order not to attract attention, the Devil assumes the convenient 
form of a shoat. In due time the Little Gal reappears, and, gravely 
remarking that she has promised to give him her soul and intends to 
keep her promise, draws forth from her pocket the sole of her old 
shoe, and hurls it at her tempter, whereupon he is seized with un- 
accountable fright, precipitately takes to his heels, and returns no 
more. 

But these two stories and other similar ones are probably only 
adaptations, not of true African origin, since the idea of a single 
personal devil clearly points to Christianity rather than to heathen- 
ism. The story of the “Little Gal and the Devil,” notwithstanding 
its humorous climax, remotely suggests the old mediaeval legend of 
Dr. Faustus which Marlowe put into poetry long before “ Faust” 
was written. 

Before going on to speak of witchcraft, it may be worth while 
to mention an old custom among Southern negroes of carrying a 
rabbit’s foot in the pocket, and wearing a string of silver coins about 
the neck as charms or amulets to produce good luck, since the origin 
may perhaps be traced to the fetichism, or worship, of guardian spirits 
dwelling in inanimate objects of their African ancestors. 

As to Voodooism, properly so called, I know nothing from per- 
sonal observation, but do not question its existence in the South. 
It has been stated that the number of Voodoo professionals among 
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the negroes of New Orleans was found to be so great in 1886 as to 
compel the Board of Health to interfere, with a view to their suppres- 
sion. But it seems doubtful whether its most revolting feature, that 
of human sacrifice, has ever been ultimated in this country, although 
the newspapers a year or two ago printed a significant report to the 
effect that an old negress in the neighborhood of Savannah had cut 
up a small child, and salted it away in a barrel, no satisfactory ex- 
planation as to the motive for the horrid deed being given. It was, 
by the way, in the same neighborhood that not long since two 
negroes successively proclaimed themselves the Messiah, and drew 
after them a large following from the orthodox negro churches. 

But the practice of ordinary witchcraft, disconnected with any 
regular religious ceremonial life like that of the Voodoo, is evidently 
wide-spread throughout the South. In his thoughtful and interest- 
ing book, “The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” Mr. Philip A. 
Bruce tells us that the Virginia tobacco-plantation negroes, living at 
a convenient distance from churches, schools, and railroads, are found 
to have as firm a belief in witchcraft as those savages of the African 
bush who file their teeth and perforate the cartilage of their noses. 
Mr. Bruce proceeds to describe communities in rural Virginia, which 
so far resemble an African tribe as to have a professional trick-doc- 
tor, who is a person of far more importance than a preacher, and 
who indeed follows a more lucrative pursuit. He is often called in 
where the disease is of an ordinary nature; in preference to the reg- 
ular practitioner of the neighborhood, and such is the effect of his 
presence upon the minds of his patients, that the cures effected 
sometimes seem almost miraculous. But his distinctive avocation is 
the bringing to bear of counteracting influences against sorcery, or, 
on the other hand, the casting of spells upon fresh victims. Thus 
at one time he is sought by negroes who are convinced that they 
have been bewitched by some other agency, and at another by such 
as may wish a spell to be cast upon those who have aroused their 
vindictive feeling. In the latter case the trick-doctor usually oper- 
ates by transferring an article of a trivial nature either inside or to 
the immediate vicinity of the cabins of the victims, who recognize 
the medium of the art at once, from their intimate knowledge of the 
sort of material always used, and are immediately thrown into a state 
of the liveliest terror. Let a negro once be convinced that he has 
been bewitched, and he will sink into deep despondency, his face 
will become clouded and sad, and his health rapidly decline. On the 
other hand, when he believes the baleful influenée to have been coun- 
teracted the progress of his recovery is equally phenomenal. 

Mr. Bruce tells us that a neighborhood is sometimes thrown into 
a state of general turmoil by the mere arrival of a trick-doctor, be- 
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coming, as it were, a community of personal enemies whose hands 
begin to strike at each other through the secret medium now offered. 
There is a notable increase of quarrelling and wrangling, emotions of 
hatred and revenge appear to be stimulated, and all the negro’s evil 
passions are aroused. Dark threats are heard on all sides, and the 
whole atmosphere, as it were, alive with anger and terror. There 
have been occasions when so much agitation has been thus aroused 
in large communities in southern Virginia, that it has been necessary 
for the owners of the land to compel the trick-doctor to leave, the 
agitation tending to disorder labor to a disastrous degree. 

My own experience in this direction cannot compare in extent 
with that of Mr. Bruce, the results of whose investigations in Vir- 
ginia I have just summarized, but I have no reason, therefore, to 
think that his description is overdrawn. Without either investiga- 
tion or particular inquiry on the subject, I nevertheless heard from 
time to time, as I grew up in one of the southern counties of Geor- 
gia, enough to make it clear that the practice of witchcraft was to 
be found there. I was once told by some negro field-hands that a 
certain old black woman whom I knew had the power of putting 
“bad mouth” on whomsoever she pleased, and it was therefore the 
wisest plan not to anger her. They imparted this information in the 
laughing, careless manner characteristic of the race, but at the same 
time spoke with a certain awe which showed that they were serious. 
What is the origin of the expression “ bad mouth,” or what particular 
meaning it may have, I do not know, but, generally speaking, to put 
“bad mouth” on a person is to cast a spell upon or bewitch him. 

Only last spring an unusual sensation was created in the negro 
quarter of my native town in Georgia by the attempt of an old ne- 
gress of the name of Jaycox to bewitch one Willis Mitchell, a black 
employee of the cotton warehouse. The negro had several times 
reported the dark threats of his persecutor to the marshal, and asked 
for protection, but was only laughed at. Finally he came one morn- 
ing, and reported a deliberate attempt to bewitch him and his family. 
So earnest was he and so beseeching that the marshal was persuaded 
to go with him to his premises, and examine the dreaded article of 
“conjure” maliciously dropped before his door. Arrived on the 
ground, he had pointed out to him a large live toad which had a strip 
of red flannel about twenty inches long securely fastened to its right 
hind foot. The other end of the strip was fastened to the centre of 
a light wood splinter about ten inches in length, Knots were tied 
at intervals along the red strip, and here and there were attached 
short pieces of white sewing-thread. As if this were not enough, 
fastened to the knotted strip was a small red flannel bundle in which 
were found a lot of roots and sewing-needles. When the marshal 
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went to interview the Jaycox, and stated the complaint against her, 
she flew into a violent rage, and would give no satisfactory answers, 
though clearly guilty, and so the investigation came to an end. 

This “conjure” concoction was the most elaborate I have ever 
heard of or seen described. Mr. Charles C. Jones, in his “ Negro 
Myths from the Georgia Coast,” gives as those in ordinary use in 
that region merely a bunch of rusty nails, bits of red flannel, pieces 
of brier-root tied together with a cotton string, etc., a toad’s foot, a 
snake’s tooth, or a rabbit's tail being sometimes added. Mr. Cable 
describes a small, rude human effigy covered with blood or pierced 
through the heart by a nail as the common medium in Louisiana. 
This latter more directly suggests the modus operandi of the English 
witches concerning whom it is said in King James’s Deamonology : — 

“The devil teacheth how to make pictures of wax or clay, that by 
roasting thereof the persons that they bear the name of may be con- 
tinually melted or dried away by continual sickness.”? 

It remains but to speak of the Southern negro’s belief in spirits 
and his attitude toward the world which they inhabit, —a world 
which appears to be all but as real to him as the one in which he 
himself consciously dwells. Particularly at night does this spirit 
world seem to draw near to him, and open to him its secrets. To 
his imagination the shadowy woodlands are full of the arisen dead. 
Should you walk a lonely way in the moonlight, and see a rabbit run 
across your path, be careful: that is a spirit. Should you in similar 
surroundings feel the touch of a warm breath on the back of your 
neck, be careful: that is a spirit. The soft murmur in the forest 
trees, when the wind does zot blow, is the whispering of spirits. 
Persons born with a caul may see spirits at any or all times. Should 
you walk in the neighborhood of a swamp, and see a floating light 
(the zgnis fatuus, or inflammable gas, commonly called the Jack-o’- 
lantern), turn your back upon it, and go home as fast as you can. 
That is a wicked spirit or demon “hot from hell.” Woe to you if 
you attempt an investigation. A horseman once did so, and the ter- 
rible Jack-o’-lantern turned upon him in wrath, consuming both him 
and his horse in its flames. 

Finally, you must be careful never to brush against a spirit. The 
idea in this warning seems to be that the air is full of them, partic- 
ularly at night. This idea at once suggests the reported belief of 
the Veddahs of Ceylon (and other savage tribes), who say that the 
air is peopled with spirits, that they are ever at one’s elbow, and 
there is great danger of jostling them. This in turn suggests the 
belief of the Arab, who is so convinced that the desert is thickly 
crowded with unseen spirits that he prays the forgiveness of such as 

1 Book II., chap. v. 
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may be struck whenever he casts anything through the air, and warn- 
ingly tells a story of how a merchant once threw a date-stone, struck 
an invisible spirit in the eye, and killed him. 

Here we have from three widely different sources a similar idea of 
the nearness of the other world, —a similarity clearly pointing to a 
common origin, which origin must have been the belief held in ancient 
times that the spiritual world is not separated from the natural by a 
matter of material distance, but is, as it were, within and above, as 
the soul is within and above the body. Such an idea, at first true 
and pure, and afterwards perverted, made gross, materialized, as 
handed down through the ages, could hardly do otherwise than give 
birth to the present belief among savages that spirits dwell all about 
them in the very material atmosphere. 

Louis Pendleton. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF BACKGAMMON. 


In “Chinese Games with Dice,” by Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, 
1889, is described the Japanese game of sugoroku, which is a variety 
of backgammon (older name, /ad/es), In this game the board is 
divided into twelve parts by as many longitudinal lines, broken in 
the midst by an open space. The moves are made according to 
throws with dice. The twelve compartments are said (in a Japanese 
encyclopzedia) to symbolize the twelve months, and the black and 
white stones employed as the men, to represent day and night. On 
the authority of Chinese authors, the game in China is said to be as 
old as the third century. 

Thomas Hyde (“De ludis Orientalibus,” Oxford, 1684, ii. 48) quotes 
the Arab “ Ibn Chelikan” to the following effect : — 

“And he [the inventor of the game] arranged it according to the 
example of the world, to which he compared it; for he divided the 
board into twelve houses, according to the number of months in the 
year; and the men are thirty pieces, according to the number of 
days in the month; the dice correspond to the revolving spheres, 
and their throws to the motions and circulation of the latter; the 
points upon them answer to the number of the planets, since their 
positions always constitute the number seven, the one being opposite 
the six, the two opposed to the five, the three to the four. And he 
established the casts, which one obtains in playing, after the example 
of divine predetermination and decree, which are sometimes in his 
favor, sometimes against him; he himself moves his men according 
to the throws, so that, if he has a quick intelligence, he is able so to 
arrange matters as to get the victory, and overcome his adversary, 
under the conditions which the dice have determined.” 

The medizval Greeks adopted the same view of the game. Thus 
Cedrenus: “He determined that the board was the terrestrial 
world ; the twelve houses the number of the zodiac; the dice-box, 
and grains within it, the seven planets; the tower [into which the 
dice were formerly emptied], the height of heaven, from which are 
distributed all things good and evil.” So also Suidas (tenth century). 

The stones used in Japan correspond to the Latin term for the 
men, ca/culi, Greek pessoi (that is, pebbles, mentioned in Homer). 

The number twelve may find an explanation in its representing 
the sum of the numbers on the two dice, without resorting to the 


symbolic reference. 
. W. WN. 
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NOTES ON APACHE MYTHOLOGY. 


Tue following transcript from my notes and memoranda may serve 
to give an idea of the Apache mythology : — 

October 17, 1884, Friday, reveille, 4.45 A.M. With Montoya and 
Antonio, I retired to a room with two Apaches, “ Eskilb4” (The 
Brave Man who Stops) and “ Tilichile,” or Hawk-Breast, who were 
soon joined by “ Taqui-Tznoquis,” or Three Noses, and Sergeant 
“Nott.” Taqui-Tznoquis said: “ My father was a very great medi- 
cine-man and very religious. When the world was formed, as he 
told me, there were twelve (12) Gods (“ Apdstolos,” said Antonio, 
sotto voce) ; these were called Natzonlit ; and there were twelve others, 
— Nadagonyit, — who assisted the first twelve. 

“Then there were twelve others—the Kudindiye—inferior to 
both the others. 

“There were twelve (12) d/ack Winds, the Iltchi, and twelve 
Heavens, Y4-désish; twelve (12) Suns, Chigo-na-dy ; twelve (12) 
Moons, Klégo-na-dy ; and the earth was divided into twelve (12) 
parts. 

“ Now all these Gods came together, and one of them, Itchi-dishish 
(Black Wind), made the world as it now is. Iltchi-duklij, the Green 
or Blue Wind, stayed by him while he made the world. 

“Then Iltchi-lezéc, Yellow Wind, gave light to the world. IItchi- 
lokdy, the White Wind, improved on this light. Then came the 
Child of the Dawn, Ik4-eshkin, bringing fruits for the support of 
people. He threw out water upon the world ; it became a fog, and, 
descending upon the land, made all to grow, and fruits, trees, etc., 
came forth in the four quarters of the earth. 

“The earth when first formed was a perfectly flat plain, but the 
Black Wind came along with his horns, and, bending his head, ripped 
open the earth and made ravines and cafions. 

“Then the Black Wind sent down on earth a piece of limestone 
(Tzés-payé), and the Sun sent one of his rays down upon it, and it 
conceived and brought forth a little white stone, —a pebble (Guija, 
as Antonio called it). 

“Then came-another ray, and the rock brought forth a stone of 
‘mal pais’ (lava), called Tze-jii Then the Sun shone on the two 
little rocks, (Which particular one of the twelve suns did this, my 
informant did not specify; his myth was in places hazy and inco- 
herent, but I deemed it prudent not to bother him with too many 
questions.) Each rock brought forth a pair of human beings ; they 
were the first human beings, and were of a gray color. 

“The great stone then brought forth a stone for grinding meal. 
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Then the Sun cast his rays on the west part of the earth (Guzanutli), 
which brought forth a man, who was Tu-va-dis-chi-ni, the Child of 
the Water (‘ El nifio del agua,’ in Antonio’s phraseology).} 

“When Tu-vd-dis-chi-ni was born he had not the appearance of a 
man, but the Black Wind came down again and gave him all his 
parts, — eyes, hair, nose, etc. 

“Then the Sun ordered the Black Wind to split open the head and 
fingers of Tu-va-dis-chi-ni, and from these wounds sprang all the 
nations of the earth. 

“ Then the Sun ordered his servant to prepare arms for Tu-va-dis- 
chi-ni, and he gave him a bow and arrows of iron (sc), and the bow 
had a cord of iron (sic). 

‘*Then Tu-va-dis-chi-ni made a mark and fired at it, but, as he did 
so, he fell dead (2. ¢. he swooned). Soon he came to, and addressed 
the Sun: ‘My father! This arm you have had made for me is no 
good.” Then the Sun made for him a ‘carrizal’ (7. ¢. reedswamp), 
and told him to make his own arms. 

“The Sun and Moon used to rise together in those days, and they 
met and spoke together on the earth ; and they formed an ‘ Eltin,’ 
or mulberry-tree. (‘Eltin’ in Apache means both mulberry and 
bow. The mulberry plays an important part in the domestic econ- 
omy of the Apaches; the branches are made into bows, and the 
small twigs are used in the fabrication of baskets.) Then the Sun 
and the Black Wind came out and found a black glass, Dolguini 
(Obsidian), and stuck it in the shoulders of Tu-va-dis-chi-ni. (That 
is, they tipped his arrows with it, and placed them in the quiver which 
he bore on his shoulder.) 

“ Then there came out a stag (Pi-nal-té, the elk) and Ba (owl), and 
the Ka-chu (the Jack-rabbit, which, according to both Taqui-Tzné- 
quis and Antonio, is a ‘Kan’ or God). 

“ Tu-va-dis-chi-ni killed them all. 

“Up to this time Tu-va-dis-chi-ni had no clothes and no place in 
which to sleep, but the Sun caused to spring up on the earth a sweet, 
soft grass, upon which he reclined, and by which he was lulled to 
sleep. 

“Then the Sun told the Black Wind to go and stay in a field of 
sacaton (the coarse bunch-grass of the Southwest). From this came 


1 We have here, wrapped up in much that is silly, a tradition of the coming of 
the Apaches from the West, and from the water, or ocean. In the same para- 
graph, the great antiquity of the “ metate,” or grinding-stone, is presented. My 
informant, old Taqui-Tznoquis, was a “ medicine-man” of repute among his 
people. Black Wind is the West Wind. The traditions of the Apaches and 
Navajos contain much that is suggestive of a migration from the north and west. 
—J.G. B. 
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forth a multitude of people, and not only people but grasses of all 
kinds, — grama, and all other kinds. 

‘‘The-Sun arose again and cast another ray upon the earth; the 
Pine-tree sprang forth, and with it the Pifion tree (Obétzin. The 
Pifion nut is Opé). 

“The Sun and Moon consulted together again and formed a mes- 
quite tree, and upon the branches they hung bunches of mesquite 
beans. Then they formed a grove (Spanish of Antonio, ‘ Bosque’) 
of the Spanish Bayonet ; they then made a grove of the Prickly 
Pear, and filled both these with fruit. 

“Then the Sun, Moon, Black Wind, Yellow Wind, and all the 
other Gods held a council and decided to create many fruits, the 
Acorn, Mescal, Manzanita, and the Sunflower (NAdinlit). 

“ After this, all the Kan (Gods) held a council and decided to 
make a cloud, from which they scattered the water which now re- 
freshes the earth. 

“Then the Sun sent his son, Tu-vd-dis-chi-ni, and scattered over 
the earth all kinds of birds, every moving thing, such as snakes, 
rabbits, hares, deer, etc. He sent his son to put all these on the 
earth. 

“ After providing all these things, then the Sun placed us Apaches 
on the earth. 

“Then Tu-va-dis-chi-ni gave us a bow of mulberry and an arrow 
of reed, and told us to go and live off the rabbits and game. 

The Sun, Moon, Winds, and all living things consulted together 
and decided upon what things the Apaches should live, and upon 
them they are living to this day. 

“Then Tu-va-dis-chi-ni placed in proper positions in this part of 
the earth all the fruits and other foods for the Apaches, and also the 
materials, mulberry, etc., from which the squaws should make the 
baskets in which to gather them. 

“ And then he taught them how to make houses, and ollas or pots 
(Iz44), of mud (Jésh-Klish) in which to bake them. 

“Then the Bear and Coyote made a bet. (The word ‘bet’ is 
Elchinekay in Apache, but Ba-shds-pilt means the Coyote and Bear 
made a bet.) 

“The Bear bet it was always to be Night and never to be Dawn ; 
the Coyote won the bet. 

“Then the Sun made two mountain ranges, one full of fruits, flow- 
ers, and grasses, the other barren and rocky. He asked the Apaches 
‘Which one do you want?’ They chose the beautiful range, so 
from that day they have lived on the fruits and seeds of the moun- 


1 Only the Jicarilla Apaches make pottery now ; the other bands rarely, if ever, 
make it. 
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tains ; while the barren-looking hills given to the whites have fur- 
nished cattle, horses, etc., in plenty. 

“On this flowery hill all the Indians united, and to this day we 
lament that we did not take the other hill. 

“We had no farming implements of any kind, no axes, no hoes, 
spades, or anything else for sowing or reaping. 

“ The Coyote and Squirrel then met ; the latter was going along in 
the upper branches of a tall pine-tree, and was dragging along behind 
him a fagot of burning cedar-bark, which fell to the ground.! 

“ The Coyote seized it and ran away and set fire to the world, and 
from that we got fire. The Coyote taught us to rub the Cedar and 


Palmilla (Yucca) together to make fire.” 
Fohn G. Bourke. 


1 In the religious ceremonies of the Zufiis, —the making of the New Fire at 
the Winter Solstice, — the Little God of Fire carries a brand of burning cedar rolled 
in cigar shape. Alarcon, in 1540, found the tribes near the mouth of the Rio 
Colorado carrying about with them the same burning brands; hence the old 
name of that river, Rio del Tizon, or River of the Brand. 
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WA-BA-BA-NAL, OR NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
A WABANAKI LEGEND. 


Op Chief M’Sartto (Morning Star) had an only son, so different 
from the other boys of the tribe as to be worry to old chief. He 
would not stay and play with the others, but would take his bow and 
arrows, and leave home for days at a time, always going towards the 
north. When he came home they would say, “ Where you been — 
what you see?” but he say nothing. At last old chief say his wife, 
“The boy must be watched. I will follow him.” So next time 
M’Sartto kept in his path and travall for long time. Suddenly his 
eyes closed an’ he could not hear; he had a curious feeling, then 
know nothing. By’m-by his eyes open in a queer light country, no 
sun, no moon, no stars, but country all lighted by this peculiar light. 
He saw many beings, but all different from his people. They gather 
‘round and try to talk, but he not understand their language. 
M’Sartto did not know where to go nor what todo. He well treated 
by this strange tribe ; he watched their games and was ’tracted to 
wonderful game of ball he never saw before ; it seemed to turn the 
light to many colors, and the players all had lights on their heads, 
and all wore very curious kind belts, called Menguan, or Rainbow 
belts. In few days an old man came and speak to M’Sartto in his 
own language, and ask him if he knew where he was. Old chief say 
“No.” Then old man say, “ You are in the country of Wa-ba-ban 
(northern lights). I came here many years ago. I was the only one 
here from the ‘lower country,’ as we call it; but now there is a boy 
comes to visit us every few days.” Then M’Sartto ask how old man 
got there — what way he come. Old man say, “I follow path called 
Spirits’ Path, Ket-d-gus-wowt (Milky-Way).” “This must be same 
path I come,” said old chief. “ Did you have queer feeling as if you 
lost all knowledge when you traveled?” “ Yes,” say old man, “I 
could not see nor hear.” Then say M’Sartto, “We did come by 
same path. Can you tell me how I can get home again?” “ Yes, 
the chief of Wa-ba-Lan will send you home safe.” “Well, can you 
tell me where I can see my boy ? — the boy that comes here to visit 
you is mine.” Then old man tell M’Sartto, “ You will see him play- 


ing ball if you watch.” Chief M’Sartto very glad to hear this, and - 


when man went ’round to wigwams telling all to go have game ball, 
M’Sartto go too. When game began he saw many beautiful colors 
in the playground. Old man ask him, “ Do you see your boy there?” 
Old chief said he did: “ The one with the brightest light on his head 
is my son.” Then they went to Chief of Northern Lights, and the 
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old man said, “ The chief of the Lower Country wants to go home, 
and also wants his boy.” So Chief of Northern Lights calls his peo- 
ple together to bid good-by to M’Sartto and his son, then ordered 
two K‘che Sipps (great birds) to carry them home. When they were 
traveling the Milky-Way he felt the same strange way he did when 
going, and when he came to his senses he found himself near home. 
His wife very glad he come, for when boy told him his father was 
safe she pay no notice, as she afraid M’Sartto was lost. 


THE LEGEND OF INDIAN CORN, 


A long time ago, when Indians were first made, there lived one 
alone, far, far from any others. He knew not of fire, and subsisted 
on roots, barks, and nuts. This Indian became very lonesome for 
company. He grew tired of digging roots, lost his appetite, and for 
several days lay dreaming in the sunshine ; when he awoke he saw 
something standing near, at which, at first, he was very much fright- 
ened. But when it spoke, his heart was glad, for it was a beautiful 
woman with long /igt hair, very unlike any Indian. He asked her 
to come to him, but she would not, and if he tried to approach her 
she seemed to go farther away ; he sang to her of his loneliness and 
besought her not to leave him; at last she told him, if he would do 
just as she should say, he would always have her with him. He 
promised that he would. She led him to where there was some very 
dry grass, told him to get two very dry sticks, rub them together 
quickly, holding them in the grass. Soon a spark flew out; the 
grass caught it, and quick as an arrow the ground was burned over. 
Then she said, “ When the sun sets, take me by the hair and drag 
me over the burned ground.” He did not like to do this, but she 
told him that wherever he dragged her something like grass would 
spring up, and he would see her hair coming from between the leaves ; 
then the seeds would be ready for his use. He did as she said, and 
to this day, when they see the silk (hair) on the cornstalk, the In- 
dians know she has not forgotten them. 


The folk-tales among the Wa-ban-aki must have been innumera- 
ble, for, though these tales are so swiftly dying out, there seem to 
be few things in nature for which they have no legend as to its life 
or beginning. The story of Wa-ba-ban — which I give literally as 
told me —was called forth by my asking, “How do you think the 
Indians learned to play ball?” And I find these mythical bail-play- 


ers figure in many of their legends. 
. Mrs. W. Wallace Brown. 


CALAIS, ME. 
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THE OMAHA BUFFALO MEDICINE-MEN. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR METHOD OF PRACTICE. 


Amonc the bluffs of the Missouri River valley, there stood an 
Indian village, the inhabitants of which were known as the Omahas. 
Although missionaries had been among these Indians, many were 
yet in their savage state. The traders, who were present long before 
the advent of the missionaries, taught the people nothing that would 
elevate them above their superstitions and strange beliefs; and the 
echoes of the Indians’ religious and war songs still resounded through 
the hills, and in their ignorance they were happy. 

In this village many of the days of my childhood were spent. 
By the lodge fire I have often sat, with other little boys, listening to 
the stories handed down by my forefathers, of their battles with 
the Sioux, the Cheyennes, and the Pawnees; to the strange tales 
told of the great “medicine-men,” who were able to transform 
themselves into wild animals or birds, while attacking or fleeing from 
their enemies ; of their power to take the lives of their foes by super- 
natural means ; and of their ability to command even the thunder 
and lightning, and to bring down the rain from the sky. Like all 
other little savages of my age, I, too, loved to dream of the days when 
I should become a warrior, and be able to put to shame and to scalp 
the enemies of my people. But my story is to be about the buffalo 
medicine-men. 

It was on a hot summer day that a group of boys were playing, by 
the brook which ran by this Omaha village, a game for which I can- 
not find an English name. I was invited to join them; so I took part 
in the gambling for feathers, necklaces of elk-teeth, beads, and other 
valueless articles which were the treasures of the Indian boy. Inthe 
village, preparations were going on for the annual summer hunt, and 
all the people were astir in various occupations. Here and there sat 
women in the shade of their tents or sod houses, chatting over their 
work. Warriors were busy making bows and arrows, shaping the 
arrowshafts, and gluing the feathers to them ; while in the open 
spaces or streets a number of young men were at play gambling as 
we were, but using a different game. Now and then a noisy dispute 
arose over the game of the young men, but by the interference of 
the older men peace would be restored. 

Towards the afternoon, our game grew to be quite interesting, 
there being but one more stake to win, and the fight over it became 
exciting, when suddenly we were startled by the loud report of a 
pistol. We dropped our sticks, scrambled up the bank of the brook, 
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and in an instant were on the ridge, looking in the direction of the 
sound to see what it meant. It was only a few young men firing 
with a pistol at a mark on a tree, and some noisy little boys watch- 
ing them. One of our party suggested going up there to see the 
shooting, but he was cried down, as he was on the losing side of our 
game, and accused of trying to find some excuse to break up the 
sport. We were soon busy again with our gambling, and points were 
made and won back again, when we heard three shots in succession : 
we were a little uneasy, although the shouts and laugh of the men, 
as they joked, quieted us, so that we went on with the game. Then 
came another single loud report, a piercing scream, and an awful cry 
of a man: “ Hay-ee!”’ followed by the words, “ Ka-gae ha, wanunka 
ahthae ha! O friends! I have committed murder!” We dropped 
our sticks, and stared at one another. A cold chill went through 
me, and I shivered with fright. Before I could recover myself, men 
and women were running about with wild shouts, and the whole vil- 
lage seemed to be rushing to the spot, while above all the noise could 
be heard the heartrending wail of the man who had accidentally shot 
a boy through the head. The excitement was intense. The rela- 
tives of the wounded boy were preparing to avenge his death, while 
those of the unfortunate man who had made the fatal shot stood 
ready to defend him. I made my way through the crowd, to see who 
it was that was killed. Peering over the shoulders of another boy, 
I saw on the ground a dirty-looking little form, and recognized it as 
one of my playmates. Blood was oozing from a wound in the back 
of his head, and from one just under the right eye, near the nose. 
The sight of blood sickened me, as it did the other boys, and I 
stepped back as quickly as I could. 

A man just then ordered the women to stop wailing, and the 
people to stand back. Soon there was an opening in the crowd, and 
I saw a tall man come up the hill, wrapped in a buffalo robe, and 
pass through the opening to where the boy lay; he stooped over the 
child, felt of his wrists, then of his breast. “ He is alive,” the man 
said; “set up a tent, and take him in there.” The little body was 
lifted in a robe, and carried by two men into a large tent which was 
hastily erected. A young man was sent in haste to call the buffalo 
medicine-men of another village (the Omahas lived in three vil- 
lages, a few miles apart). It was not long before the medicine-men 
came galloping over the hills on their horses, one or two at a time, 
their long hair streaming over their naked backs. They dismounted 
before the tent, and went in one by one, where they joined the buf- 
falo doctors of our village, who had already been called. A short 
consultation was hcld, and soon the sides of the tent were thrown 
open to let in the fresh air, and also that the people might witness 
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the operation. Then began a scene rarely if ever witnessed by a 
white man. 

All the medicine-men sat around the boy, their eyes gleaming out 
of their wrinkled faces. The man who was first to try his charms 
and medicines on the patient began by telling in a loud voice how 
he became possessed of them ; how in a vision he had seen the buf- 
falo which had revealed to him the mysterious secrets of the medi- 
cine, and of the charm song he was taught to sing when using the 
medicine. At the end of every sentence of this narrative the boy’s 
father thanked the doctor in terms of relationship. When he had 
recited his story from beginning to end, and had compounded the 
roots he had taken from his skin pouch, he started his song at the 
top of his voice, which the other doctors, twenty or thirty in num- 
ber, picked up and sang in unison, with such volume that one 
would imagine it could have been heard many miles. In the midst 
of the chorus of voices rose the shrill sound of the bone whistle 
accompaniment, imitating the call of an eagle. After the doctor had 
started the song, he put the bits of root into his mouth, grinding 
them with his teeth, and, taking a mouthful of water, he slowly 
approached the boy, bellowing and pawing the earth, after the man- 
ner of an angry buffalo at bay. All eyes were upon him with an 
admiring gaze. When within a few feet of the boy’s head, he paused 
for a moment, drew a long breath, and with a whizzing noise forced 
the water from his mouth into the wound. The boy spread out his 
hands, and winced as though he was again hit bya ball. The man 
uttered a series of short exclamations, “ He! he! he!” to give an 
additional charm to the medicine. It was a successful operation, and 
the father, and the man who had wounded the boy, lifted their spread 
hands towards the doctor to signify their thanks. During this per- 
formance all of the medicine-men sang with energy the song which 
had been started by the operator. There were two women who sang, 
as they belonged to the corps of doctors. 

The following are two of the songs sung at this operation : — 
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Thae’-thu-tun thae’-aw thae 

Thae’-thu-tun thae’-aw thae 

Thae’-thu-tun thae’-aw thae 
Tha’e-aw thae 


Ae’-gun ne’-thun thae’-aw thae tae’-aw ma 
Shun-aw-dun thae-aw thae 

Ae’-gun thae’-thu-tun thae’-aw thae 
Shun’ thae-aw thae. 


TRANSLATION. 


From here do I send, 

From here do I send, 

From here do I send, 
I send. 


Thus, the water to send, I ’m enjoined, 
Therefore do I send, 

Thus, from here do I send, 
Therefore do I send 


The first four lines of this song can be readily understood, but the 
last four need an explanation. The meaning is, Because I am com- 
manded, or instructed (by the buffalo vision), to send the water (the 
medicine) from this distance, therefore I do so. 
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* Ne-thun tha-dae-aw ma, 

Ne-thun tha-dae-aw mae, 
Ou-hae ke-thae e-thae-aw mae tho hae, 
Ne-thun tha-dae e-thae-aw mae tho hae. 
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TRANSLATION. 


The pool of water, they proclaim, 
The pool of water, they proclaim, 
Yield to his entreaties, they declare they will, 
The pool of water, they proclaim, sending their voices to me. 


The composer of this song is said to have seen in a vision a num- 
ber of buffalo attending one of their number who was wounded. 
The vision was given to the man to reveal to him the secret of a 
healing potion. The first two lines mean that the attending buffalo, 
the doctors, have indicated a pool of water in a buffalo wallow as the 
place where the wounded one shall be'treated ; the third line, that 
they assent to the entreaties of the injured animal to be taken to the 
water, that his wounds may be healed in it. In the fourth line the 
word “ethae” has a different meaning than in the third line, and is 
not quite the same pronunciation. In the fourth line the word sig- 
nifies to send in this way or in this direction. As all the words that 
the visionary animals uttered were directed to the dreamer’s ears, 
the last line of the song is intended to convey this meaning. The 
round pool of water! they proclaim sending this way ; that is, their 
voices to me. 

This song is quite poetical to the Indian mind. It not only con- 
veys a picture of the prairie, the round wallow with its gleaming 
water, and the buffalo drama, but it reveals the expectancy of the 
dreamer, and the bestowing of the power of the vision upon him for 
the benefit of sufferers. 

Although there were twenty or thirty doctors in attendance, only 
four of them operated upon the patient in the manner above de- 
scribed. In a severe case like this one, all of the medicine-men 
unite in consultation, and each man is entitled to his share of the 
fees. When the case is not so severe, the relatives of the patient 
select one or two of the doctors to attend the wounded person. The 
buffalo doctors are organized into a society, and treat nothing but 
wounds, It is seldom that they lose a patient, but, when called toa 
person in a critical condition, they declare the hopelessness of the 


1 Water seems to hold an important place in the practice of this Medicine 
Society, even when roots are used for the healing of wounds. The songs say: 
“ Water was sent into the wound,” “ water will be sent to his wound,” etc. It is 
said the buffaloes heal their wounds with their own saliva, and there are Indians 
who declare that they have actually seen a wounded buffalo being doctored by 
others of the herd, who would lick the wound, and blow through their nostrils 
what seemed to be saliva, and the men who tell of seeing such scenes do not 
belong to the Medicine Society, or lay any claim to visions concerning the buf- 
falo. I have myself shot more than one buffalo which had had its leg bones 
shattered by a bullet, but the wounds had healed, and the animal had been able to 
rejoin the herd to fall by my hand. 
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case, so that no blame may be attached to them should the sufferer 
die. All night the doctors stayed with the patient, the four men tak- 
ing turns in applying their medicines, and dressing the wound. 

‘The next morning the United States Indian agent came into the 
village, driving a handsome horse, and riding in his shining buggy. 
He first went to the chief, and demanded that the wounded boy be 
turned over to him. He was told that none but the parents of the 
child could be consulted in the matter; and if he wanted the boy, 
he had better see the father. The agent was said to be a good man, 
and before he offered his services to the government as Indian agent 
he had studied medicine, so that he could be physician to the Indians 
as well as their agent. I had attended the mission school for a while, 
and learned to speak a little of the white man’s language; and as 
the government interpreter was not within reach, the agent took me 
to the parents of the boy, who were by the bedside of their sick 
one. On our way to the place we heard the singing and the noises 
of the medicine-men, and the agent shook his head, sighed, and 
made some queer little noises with his tongue, which I thought to 
be expressive of his feelings. When our approach was noticed, 
every one became silent ; not a word was uttered as we entered the 
tent, where room had already been made for us to sit, and we were 
silently motioned to the place. We sat down on the ground by the 
side of the patient, and the agent began to feel of the pulse of the 
boy. The head medicine-man, who sat folded up in his robe, scowled 
and said to me, “Tell him not to touch the boy.” The agent re- 
spected the request, and said that unless the boy was turned over to 
him, and was properly treated, death was certain. He urged thata 
sick person must be kept very quiet, and free from any kind of ex- 
citement, for that would weaken him, and lessen the chances of 
recovery. All this I interpreted in my best Omaha, and the men 
listened with respectful silence. When I had finished, the leader 
said, “ Tell him that he may ask the father of the boy if he would 
give up the youth to be cared for by the white medicine-man.” The 
question was asked, and a deliberate “No” was the answer. Then 
the medicine-man said, “ He may ask the boy if he would prefer to 
be doctored by the white man.” While I was translating this to the 
agent, the boy’s father whispered in his child’s ear. I then inter- 
preted the agent’s question to the boy. He held out his hand to me, 
and said with an effort, “Who is this?” He was told that it was 
“Sassoo,” one of his friends. I held his hand, and repeated the 
question to him, and he said, “ My friend, I do not wish to be doc- 
tored by the white nian.” The agent rose, got into his buggy, and 
drove off, declaring that the boy’s death was certain, and indeed it 
seemed so. The boy’s head was swollen to nearly twice its natural 
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size, and looked like a great blue ball; the hollows of his eyes were 
covered up, so that he could not see, and it made me shudder to look 
at him. 

Four days the boy was treated in this strange manner. On the 
evening of the third day the doctors said that he was out of danger, 
and that in the morning he would be made to rise to meet the rising 
sun and to greet the return of life. 

I went to bed early, so that I could be up in time to see the great 
ceremony. In the morning I was awakened by the singing, and 
approached the tent, where already a great crowd had assembled, for 
the people had come from the other villages to witness the scene of 
recovery. There was a mist in the air, as the medicine-men had 
foretold there would be ; but as the dawn grew brighter and brighter, 
the fog slowly disappeared, as if to unveil the great red sun that was 
just visible over the horizon. Slowly it grew larger and larger, while 
the boy was gently lifted by two strong men, and when up on his 
feet, he was told to take four steps toward the east. The medicine- 
men sang with a good will the mystery song appropriate to the occa- 
sion, as the boy attempted this feeble walk. The two men by his 
side began to count, as the lad moved eastward, “ Win (one), numba 
(two), thab’thin (three) :” slower grew the steps ; it did not seem as 
if he would be able to take the fourth ; slowly the boy dragged his 
foot, and made the last step; as he set his foot down, the men cried, 
“duba”’ (four), and it was done. Then was sung the song of tri- 
umph, and thus ended the first medicine incantation I witnessed 
among the Omahas. 

Before the buffalo medicine-men disbanded, they entered a sweat 
lodge and took a bath, after which the fees were distributed. These 
consisted of horses, robes, blankets, bears’ claw necklaces, eagle 
feathers, beaded leggings, and many other articles much valued by 
Indians. The friends of the unfortunate man who shot the boy had 
given nearly half of what they possessed, and the great medicine- 
men went away rejoicing. One or two, however, remained for a 
time with the boy, and in about thirty days he was up again, shoot- 
ing sticks, and ready to go and witness another pistol practice. 

It is only recently that I have been able, through inquiry, to find 
out two of the most important roots used in the healing of wounds, 
but how they are used is known only to the medicine-men. And to 
obtain that knowledge one would have to go through various forms 
of initiation, each degree requiring expensive fees. One of these 
medicines is the root of the hop vine, Aumulus lupulus, and the other 
the root of the Physalis viscora. 


Francis La Flesche. 
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GOMBAY, A FESTAL RITE OF BERMUDIAN NEGROES. 


Tue colored population of Bermuda have, in general, attained a 
higher stage of development and made greater progress in civiliza- 
tion than their kindred in the Southern United States. This is 
probably due in part to close contact (not amalgamation) with their 
Anglo-Saxon masters on these isolated islands, and in part to the 
admixture of Indian blood in their ancestors. Between the years 
1630 and 1660 many negro and Indian slaves were brought into the 
British colony ; the negroes from Africa and the West Indies, and a 
large number of redskins from Massachusetts, prisoners taken in 
the Pequot and King Philip wars. Many of the colored people 
show in their physiognomy the influence of the Indian type. More- 
over, slavery was abolished in 1834, Bermuda being the first colony 
to advocate immediate rather than gradual emancipation ; but the 
importation of negroes from Africa had ceased long before, so the 
type resulting from the mixed races continued to dominate. The 
faces of many of the dark-skinned natives are really fine, their lips 
being thinner, noses sharper, cheek-bones less obtrusive, and their 
facial angle larger than those of most negroes in the Southern States. 
They are polite in their conduct ; they dress as well as any one in the 
same station in life, and in better taste than many of their white 
friends ; they are much interested in education, having separate 
schools ; they are deeply religious ; and they are much attached to 
their own secret and benevolent societies. Though as improvident 
and lazy as elsewhere in a warm clime, squalor and beggary are 
almost unknown, thanks to the bounteous gifts of Nature in these 
semi-tropical islands. Rich and poor alike reside in houses built of 
the same material, — coral rock cut into convenient blocks and coated 
with an intensely white wash of lime. The negro huts are smaller 
than others, but cleanliness prevails, and they may be said to dwell 
in “marble halls.” 

Their English dialect is rather peculiar; they clip short their 
words, and give the vowels an unfamiliar quality, —at least to my 
ears. My stay in Bermuda was too limited to collect any vocabu- 
lary, but a resident gave me a noteworthy expression used by an old 
woman to whom a variety of pretty things (bric-a-brac) had been 
shown ; the woman exclaimed, “ What a moriety of eyesighties!” 
(Things pleasing to the eyesight.) 

The singular custom called Gomday maintained by the negroes is 
supposed to be the survival of an ancient African rite, obviously 
highly modified by their civilized environment. The gombay parade 
is usually held on Christmas Eve, between 11 P. M..and 2 A. M. ; per- 
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haps it has been transferred to the holiday season because greater 
leisure is enjoyed, and it is a time of general merrymaking. At 
this time groups of men and boys (women seldom take part) parade 
about the country, going from house to house singing, dancing, and 
playing on rude musical instruments, among which the triangle and 
tambourine are prominent, penny whistles and concertinas being also 
called to their aid. The men wear their ordinary garments, but are 
masked, bearing on their heads the heads and horns of hideous- 
looking beasts (formidable only to an uncultured mind), as well as 
beautifully made imitations of houses and ships, both lighted by 
candles. The houses are known as gombay houses, and are large 
enough to admit the head of the bearer inserted through a hole below, 
the building resting on his shoulders; these are more common than 
the ships, which are full-rigged. All are carefully constructed of 
wood, cardboard, colored papers, string, etc. As the men approach 
the houses, the group, sometimes twenty in number, dance a break- 
down, and shout : — 
Gombay, ra-lay 
Gombay, ra-lay. 

After singing a while they claim small gratuities and pass along. 

The significance of the word “ gombay,” pronounced gum-bay, not 
accented, I have not ascertained. 

The ceremonies are now less common and elaborate than formerly, 
though very recently a revival seems to have sprung up. On ques- 
tioning some negroes about gombay they seemed to be ashamed of 
their connection with the rite, and much difficulty was met in at- 
tempts to secure the songs. It is hard to determine which of 
several versions are the oldest and original, and to distinguish the 
genuine from the factitious. Numbers I. and II. were written out 
by a colored boy, and are supposed to be authentic. Number L. is cer- 
tainly very primitive, lacking rhythm. Numbers VII. and VIII. are 
possibly partly due to the imagination of my informant, a bright col- 
ored man, whose memory was quite dormant until a silver coin 
roused it suddenly into activity. There is a general family likeness 
to the others, which were from different sources, but the allusion to 
a “ribber” (in No. VII.), a feature entirely lacking in the physical 
geography of Bermuda, is suspicious, and the reference to a “ water- 
fall” shows its modern origin. A facility for extemporizing makes 
it difficult to prove the connection of a given song with the gombay 
rite. About twenty-five years ago an old negro rejoicing in the sou- 
briquet of “Blind Isaac” used to go about the islands from house to 
house in quest of copper coins, and singing songs of his own compo- 
sition ; to him are attributed some of the characteristic verses now 
current among the negroes. 
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During the years 1862-64, when exciting and profitable ventures 
in blockade-running made the port of St. George a scene of great 
activity, Blind Isaac used to sing about a vessel that was wrecked on 
the south shore : — 


The Mary Celeste she runned ashore, 
She did, she did, 


(emphasizing the sentiment by striking the ground at each did with 
a thick stick,) 
She ’ll never run the block no more, 
No more, no more! 


I, 


Pretty girls, 
I long to see you come down 
With the money in your pocket, 
Come down. 


CHoRUS. 


Away, away, away ! 
I long to see you come down. 


You pretty girls, come down, 
Your curly hairs, come down. Chorus. 


You bunch roses, come down, 
You pretty litle dimples come down. Chorus. 


Ladies give me money for dancing, 
Ladies give me money all, 
O ring, O ring, O ring O 
And let us go. 


No. II. is another version of the above, taken down from colored 
servants by a resident : — 


II. 


Pretty yaller girls, come down, 

Bunch of roses, come down, 

I long to see you come down, 
A la, a la, a la, 

I long to see you come down. 


Pretty ladies, come down, 

Money in your pockets, come down, 
Bunch of roses, come down, 
Hurrah, urrah, urrah, 

I long to see you come down. 


Knotted-headed girls come down, 
I long to see you come down, 

A la, a la, a la, 
I long to see you come down. 
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III. 


Nancy Green she dress so fine, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo, 

She dress herself in a pumpkin vine, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo. 


Miss Green she so fine, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo, 
She thought one night she was dying, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo, 
And high-low, away we go, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo, 
High-lo, and away we go, 
Simon Taylor, high-lo. 


IV. 


I caught that ship yesterday morning, 


Simon Taylor, high-lo, 


I took her about four o’clock in the morning 


Simon Taylor, high-lo. 


Probably only a fragment. 








Ladies give me money for lingo ; 
Ladies give me money for all, 
Lingo, for lingo, lingo, lingo. 


Ladies give me money for dancing ; 
Ladies give me money for all, 
Lingo, lingo, for lingo, lingo. 


VI. 


Paget } girls are pretty girls, 

Simon Taylor, hy-lo ; 
Warwick ! girls, ugly girls, 
‘ Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 


Warwick girls got no hairs, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 

Take a bit of wool and stick it dere, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo ! 


VII. 


Oh turn that house upside down, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 
Hy-lo, and away we go, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 
I’m gwine down de ribber to get some shads, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 
Mamie, mamie, give me some bread, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 


1 Paget and Warwick are parishes of Bermuda. Somerset, named in VIL, is 
another. These are changed to suit the prejudices of the singers. 
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O good Lord, I’m almost dead, 
; Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 

Somerset girl ain’t got no hair, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 

Take a bit of wool and stick it dere, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 

And that’s what they call a waterfall, 
Simon Taylor, hy-lo. 


VIII. 


Oh stop that car, don’t you start, 
Fire down below. 

Oh stop that car, don’t you start, 
Fire down below. 

O Captain Hory, will you listen to my story, 
Dere ’s a fire down below. 

O woodman, hold that horse’s head, 
Dere’s a fire down below. 

Ole massa’s head is burning red, 
Dere’s a fire down below. 

O Doctor Lye, I’m gwine to die, 
Dere’s a fire down below. 

O my Lord, I’ve lost my eye, 
Dere’s a fire down below. 


I am under obligations to Miss Bessie Gray, Clermont, for infor- 


mation, and especially for taking down some of the gombay songs. 
H. Carrington Bolton. 
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THE GENTILE SYSTEM OF THE SILETZ TRIBES. 










DurInG a visit to the Siletz reservation in Oregon, from August 
to October, 1884, it was found that the Indians dwelling there had 
come from different parts of the Pacific coast region, beginning on 
the north with the Nestucca River, in Tillamook County, Oregon, 
and extending as far south as the Klamath River, California. It was 
also ascertained that these Indians belonged to different linguistic 
stocks, named as follows: Athapascan, Yakonan, Kusan, Takilman, 
Shastian, and Shahaptanian. 

A map of western Oregon and California, covering the region 
indicated, has been prepared by me for the Bureau of Ethnology, 
and on it have been placed the names of two hundred and sixty-nine 
ancient villages, which may be classed as follows :— 
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In 1884 the Nestucca and Salmon River Indians were still on the 
Siletz reservation ; and I also heard of the Tillamook, Nestachee, 
Nehalem, Nehanan (called Ma’-tcuc-me’ 3fnné by the Naltinne 
3nné), Kin-ni’-wun-ne’-me, a tribe east of the Tilemeck, Cow Creek 5) 
(Ci -sta-qwit ni’-li t’cat’ ynné), and Na’-4-sfi’-me’ 3fnné, a tribe dwell- 
ing near a small stream between Salmon and Siletz rivers ; but I 
failed to meet any of them. 

I was told that the Siletz tribe, that had dwelt on the river giving 
the name to the reservation, was extinct. On this account the 
names “Siletz Indians” and “ Siletz villages,” as used by Dr. 
Washington Matthews in his article on the Navajo gentes (Jour. 
Amer. Folk-lore, iii. 105) are not exactly correct, since none of the 
villages referred to were on the Siletz River, the most northerly ones 
being along the Yaquina River, the stream just south of the Siletz. 

The desire to avoid a title of more than one line has led to the 
selection of the title, “The Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes,” 
meaning thereby the system of those tribes now dwelling on the 
Siletz reservation. 

A diagram is given in order to show the relative positions of the 
principal streams in the priscan habitats of the tribes and gentes 
under consideration. 
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In recording the languages of the tribes found on the Siletz reser- 
vation, I have used the alphabet of the Bureau of Ethnology, with a 
few additional characters. UY is a sound between o in xo, and u (=00 
in Zo0/). 
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A child belongs to the village of its father. This seems to be the 
rule among all of the tribes, though a few exceptions have been 
found, which might on closer investigation prove to be violations of 
the ancient rule. A man had to marry outside of his village, as all 
the women in that- village were his consanguinities. Each village, 
as the Tutu tunne, Mikono tunne, etc., has its special burial-ground 
on the Siletz reservation. Several of the cemeteries have been 
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visited by the writer. The only exception was in the case of the 
Chetco tribe, which has but one burial-place. These people were 
formerly in nine villages, whose names have been recorded. Per- 
haps they have been consolidated, causing them to be regarded as 
belonging now to one village ; though a few years ago, a man of one 
Chetco village could marry a Chetco woman of another village. 

The kinship system is, with a few variations, substantially that of 
the Siouan family. 

YAQUINA VILLAGES. 


The territory formerly occupied by the Yaquina tribe extends 
from Elk City to the mouth of the river, a distance of about thirty 
miles. My sole authority for the names of the gentes was known as 
“Yaquina John.” The tribe calls itself “ Ya-kwin’-a.” 


Villages on the north side of the Yaqguina River. —1. C\ka'-qaik, probably 
nearly opposite the site of Elk City. 2. Yi-k‘qaic’ (see Yuk-qais of Alsea), probably 
the same as the Lickawis or Luckawis of Lewis and Clarke. 3. I-wai’. 4. Tcki’- 
yoi-auk. §. Ya'-hal. 6. K’On-nu’-pi-yu’. 7. Kwiil-ai’-cau-tk (-Ik is often a geni- 
tive ending) 8. Kqai’-ciik. 9. Ho-liiq’-Ik. 10. Mi’-p’ciin-tlk, where Toledo 
now stands. 11. Hiifi-kqwi/-ttk. 12. Clal’-kqai-tin’-ttk. 13. U-qwaike’. 14. 
Kyu’-wat-kal. 15. Cac. 16. Toil-ki’-tlk, above the site of Oneatta. 17. K’qil’- 
iq, near the site of Oneatta. 18. Kyau’-ku-hu. 19. T‘k’qa’-ki-yu, on a small 
stream east of the town of Newport. 20. Mit-ts’il’-stik, where Newport now 
stands — the gens of the parents of Yaquina John (sic). 


Villages on the south side of the Yaquina River.— 21. Kqfl-hanct'-auk was 
where Elk City now stands, a little above Clka-qaik. 22. Kwiil-tci’-tci-tcéck’ was 
below Elk City. 23. Clkwi-yau’-Ik. 24. Mul’-cin-tik. 25. Ki-lau’-u-tike’. 26. Tu’- 
hau-cu-wi'-t’ge. 27. A’-tciik. 28. Kqai-yik’-kqai. 29. PY’-ki-il’-t’gé. 30. Kwit’-ti- 
tefin’-t’s& 31. Cu’-dauk. 32. T*kfil-ma’-ca-auk’. 33. K’fim’-si-k’wim. 34. Kwiil’- 
laq-t’au’-Ik. 35. Clu’-kwi-u-t’cgu’. 36. Pkqiil-lu’-wa-ai’-t’sé. 37. Pu’-un-t’¢i-wa’'tin. 
38. Ku’-;0u-wi'-t’cé. 39. Kqi’-34-lai’-t’sé. 40. Hi’-yoln-su’-wit. 41. T’ulck. 42. 
Pku-u’-ni-ugt-auk’. 43. Kwil-aic’-auk. 44. Hagl’-t’d-qic’. 45. Hi’-wai-i’-t’cé. 46. 
Pai’-in-kqwi-t’¢i, “ Wild cat village.” 47. Cli-nai’-ctlk. 48. Kwa-ai’-tc’l. 49. Ka’- 
k’u. 50. Hak-kydi’-wal. 51. Clél’-qfis. 52. Cil-qo’-yai, “at Sam Keys’ farm.” 
53- Tciil-licl’-ti-yu. 54. Kwiil-laic’. 55. Na-aic’, on the south side of the river, at 
the mouth. 56. K’qdlq, south of Naaic, at “ Davis’s house.” 


ALSEA VILLAGES. 


The tribe calls itself “ Al-si’,” the meaning of which is unknown. 
The pronunciation “ Al-se’-ya” is incorrect. The Alsea and Yaquina 
tribes speak the same dialect, distinguished by a few provincialisms. 

William Smith furnished the names of the villages of his people. 


Villages north of the Alsea River. —1. K0-tau’-wi (probably the Wecketo of 
Lewis and Clarke) was at “Seal Rock,” on the Pacific coast. The Naltinne 
yfinné called the people of this village “ Tu-sin-nit’ ;inné.” 2. Kya-mai’-su, “The 
wind comes from the ocean,” at the mouth of the river. 3. Ta’-tcti-wit”, meaning 
not gained. “ Men went thither in companies and stayed there to fish.” 4. Kau’- 
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qwan (the g is evanescent), on a stream now called Beaver Creek; probably the 
Kowai of Lewis and Clarke. 5. Yuk-qais’ (the g is evanescent), “ Where tide- 
water comes,” probably the Luckkarso of Lewis and Clarke. See Yik‘qaic in the 
Yaquina list. 6. KAq-tca*-waic’. 7. Ci’-u-wa’-iik, said to be a “place near the 
river, filled with undergrowth.” 8. Kqlo’-qwai yu’-tslu, “Deep Lake.” 9. Me’- 
kiimtk, “ Long tree moss (black or green).” 


Villages south of the Alsea River.— 10. Ya'-qai-yiik’, “Where the sandbar 
ends,” called Yahatc and Yahats by the white people. It was 30 miles below 
Loiifik, and was the village of William Smith’s mother. 11. 1 9i’-ifik, “ Spread 
out, as the skin of a canoe,” north of Yaqaiyik and south of Kauhik (village of 
William Smith’s father). 12. Kau’-hiik, said to mean “ High place,” probably the 
Kahunkle of Lewis and Clarke. 13. Kwi-li’-sit, a deep and narrow creek. 14. 
Kwimk‘. 15. Sqa’-qwai yu’-tslu, “ Deep mouth of a stream.” There were caves 
in the rocks, in which the people stayed during bad weather. 16. Kqlim-kwaic’, 
“ Man goes along with the current.” 17. Clku’ ca’-iik,“ Where the people forded 
the river, carrying things on their backs.” In the spring they used to go towards 
the mouth of the river. 18. yAl’-biict’, “ Where the water rolls.” 19. ga’-nit, 
** Ripple made by a rock in the river.” 20. Clku’-hwe-yiik’, “(Man) goes to the 
river.” The village of William Jackson. (Clku probably means river ; and tk 
or yuk is a locative ending where ?) 


SIUSLAW VILLAGES. 


According to Mrs. William Smith, the proper name of this people 
is Cai’-yu-cl‘a (Shai/-yu-shl‘a). Her father was a Ku-ite or Lower 
Umpqua, and her mother a Siuslaw. Mrs. Smith gave the names of 
thirty-four Siuslaw villages as follows : — 


1. St’cu’-qwitc, near the ocean. 2. Tcim’-miik-saitc’. 3. Wai’-jiis, a white 
mountain. 4. Ckiitc,a mountain. 5. Pa-au’-wis. 6. Pi’-liim-ds’. 7. T’l-é’-kwa- 
tel. 8. K’Gm-kwii’. 9. Ts‘4’-jau-wis. 10. K’wiis’-k’wé-miis’. 11. Kwiil-hau’-iin- 
nite’. 12. Clki’-aus (Query: ¢lka, river ?). 13. Kwil-jsai’-y4. 14. Picl’-kwi-tsi- 
aus’. 15. We’-tsi-aus’. 16. Kiis’-kfis-si’. 17. Ku-di’-micl-ta’. 18. Tsi-hais’. 
19. MAats-nik’c’. 20. Pi'-A. 21. K’qai-yii’-mi-3. 22. Yu'-k’qwii-sti’-}0. 23. Kwiin’- 
nii-mis’. 24. Tsi-é’-qa we-yacl’,a dry land, where there are small stones. 2:. 
K’qai’-kii-tc’im’, far up the river, near the site of Eugene City, Oregon. 26. 
K’qatc-jais’. 27. Hau’'-wi-yat’. 28. K’u’-mi-yiis’. 29. Qa-lak’w’.. 30. Kqa- 
kqaite’. 31. Hfl-a’-kwi-tl-yiis’. 32. Cla’-tcaus. 33. Kwsi’-30i-j0u’, a village south 
of the site of Eugene City, below a large mountain. 34. Mi-cla’-us-min-t’ cai’ 
(t’cai, Jand), situation not given. The village of the mother of Mrs. William 
Smith. 

LOWER UMPQUA VILLAGES. 


The Upper Umpqua people belonged to the Athapascan stock ; 
but the Lower Umpqua, who called themselves Ku-itc’, were of the 
Yakonan family. Mrs. William Smith, the authority for these Ku- 
itc names, is the daughter of a Siuslaw mother and a Kuitc father ; 
and her husband is an Alsea. 

We find several early writers using the term Ka/awatset (compare 
Killawats) as a partial synonym of Umpqua. Milhau gave Kala- 
watset as “the Indian name for the Umpqua River from its mouth 
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to the rapids, a distance of about thirty miles.” I was unable to 
identify the term. The Umpqua River is called Ci-sta’ qwiit by the 
Chasta Costa ; and the Upper Coquille people (Micikqwit-me j4nné) 
call the Lower Umpqua people, Ci-sta’-qwit-mé’ jinn’, i. e., People 
dwelling on the stream called Cista (Shi-sta). 

The Ku-itc or Lower Umpqua villages had the following names : — 


1. Ts’a’-lil-a’, same as Shalala, Silela, Jsalleet, and Tsalel of different writers. 
2. Mi’-sfin. 3. Ta-qai’-ya. 4. Tc’i-qu’-i-yacl’. 5. Tc’y-kiikq’. 6. Tcgu-qi’-y4. 7. 
Tsiin’-na-kci’-4-mit’-¢i. 8. Ntsi-ya’-mis. 9. Kqu-wai’-hus, or (Clti’-ai-am’-I¢ 
kqu-wai’-hu, “ Where they used to dry salmon (Clti-ai’, sa/mon ; Mg, genitive 
ending). 10. Sk’a’-qaus. 11. Tc’(’-pitc-n‘u’ ckiite (ckiitc, mountain). 12. Kai’- 
yii-wun-ts’u’-nit t’cai’ (kai-yu-wiints, rock ; uni, -y, -en; t’cai, Jand), Rocky Land. 
13. Tsi’-a-qaus’, “a high sandy place.” 14. Pai’-u-i-yu’-nit t’cai’, Beachy Land. 
15. Ts’e-t’ciIm’. 16. Wu’-i-t’d cla’-4. 17. Tci’-tlé-ta’-mus. 18. Ku’-i-litc’. 19. Tki’- 
mi-ye’, at Winchester Bay. 20. Mi-ku-litc’, at the mount of Winchester Bay, by 
the ocean, where there is now a light-house. 21. K’ga’-é. 


KUSAN VILLAGES. 


The Kiis or Coos are the Cook-koo-oose, Kaus, and Cowes of early 
writers. A French traveller speaks of Coos Bay as the “ Bay of the 
Cow.” According to Milhau (in his MS. Coos Bay Vocab., Smith- 
sonian Institution Coll., No. 128; and in his Letter to Gibbs, Bur. 
Ethnology), the two local names on Coos Bay were Anasitch and 
Melukitz. The An’-a-sitch occupied the second Coos Bay village, 
which appears to have been on the south side, that on the other side 
being the Melukitz. 

These Coos Bay people were not reached by me ; but I met aman 
at Siletz Agency, who gave me a brief vocabulary of his language, 
the Mal'lik or Lower Coquille, which proved on examination to be 
identical with the language of the Coos Bay people. The Mal- 
lik village (compare Me/ukitz, given above) was at the mouth of 
Coquille River (south of Coos Bay), on the north side, near the 
ocean, at the place where the town of Randolph now stands. On 
the south side of the same river, about where is now the town of 
Bandon, was the village of the Na’-su-mi of the Naltunne tunne list 
(compare A-na-sitch given above) or Na’-cu-mi’ 3nné’ of the Tutu 
tunne list. These Nasumi were said to speak a language unintelli- 
gible to their Athapascan neighbors, and we can safely assume that 
they were Kusan rather than Athapascan. There used to be a peo- 
ple, the Na’-4-si me’ 3Qnné (so called by the Naltunne tunne) on a 
small stream north of Siletz River ; but we have no means of proving 
that they were related to the Nasumi. Between the two were the 
villages of the Yakonan stock. 
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UPPER COQUILLE VILLAGES. 


The Upper Coquille people call themselves Mi-ci’-kqwit-me’ jinné, 
i. e., People who dwell on the stream Mi-ci (kqwit, stream ; me, on). 
They are Athapascans. Their priscan habitat was on the Coquille 
River, above the Mallik and Nacumi 3Qnné. The authorities for the 
names of their villages were Coquille Thompson, the chief, and an 
old man called Solomon. 


1. Tqlin-qas’ yinné’, above the Millik and below where Coquille City now 
stands. 2. Tci’-nat-li’ yinné’, People at the Forks, on the site of Coquille City. 
3. Qwéc’ 3Qnné. 4. Cltc’a-rxi’-li-i’ yanné’, People away from the Forks, the Choc- 
re-le-a-tan of Parrish’s list (1854) and Chak-re-le-a-ton of Kautz (1855). 5. Na- 
qi’-tin jfn‘’né, People at the two (naqi?) roads (tun, place ?). 6. Se-qic’-tin 
yanne’, People at the big rocks (se, rock ?). 7. Tcin-tca’-ta-a’ yinné’, People by the 
large fallen tree. 8. yil-wit'’-me or jil’-wit-me’ ;finné’, People on the open 
prairie. 9. K’cu qwés’ jAnné’, Good grass people. 10. Tis-qlis’ yinné’. 11. Na’- 
qo-tca’ yAnné (qotca refers to a clear day). 12. Na’-ta-rxi’-li-i’ yinné’, People at the 
big dam (in the river). 13. Ni-lés’ yinné’, People at the small dam (in the river). 
14. K'cu na’-ta-a tefin’ yinné’, People by a small mountain on which is grass (but 
no trees). 15. Clkwan’-ti-ya’ yanné’. 16. Ki-més’ 3Anné’ (Coquille Thompson), 
or Ku-mas’ ;inné’ (Solomon), People dwelling opposite a cove of deep water. 17. 
Na’-tsficl-ta’ ;inné’, People dwelling where they played shinny. 18. Méc’-tcé, Vil- 
lage at the mouth of a small creek. 19. Sag\'-réq-tin, Village on the dark side of 
@ cahon, where the sun never shines. 20. E-ni’ yinne’, People at the base of a 
plateau. 21. Dul-dul’ ¢a-wai’-4-mé, Village where there are many of the insects 
called duldul. These insects fly during summer and autumn nights, making a 
humming noise. 22. II’-sé¢l ¢a-wai’-d-mé, Village where there are many “ ilsec|” 
(whatever they may be). 23. Tis/-ta-tfin qu’-u-cl(fide Solomon. Thompson could 
not explain it, but said that ticl’-ta-tin meant an o/d basket). 24. K’qi-nuq’ jinn’, 
People among the small undergrowth. 25. Ti-mécl’ jinné’. 26. Rxé’-yi-nés’ 
yanné’. 27. Ka’-to-mé’-me jfin’né, People by the deep water. 28. Tolil-tci’ qwiit 
me’ ;fnnt’, People at the stream Tolil-tci. 29. Ts’a’-ta-rxé-qe’ yinne’, People 
among the ash trees. 30. Sin’-siin-nés’ yAinnt’, People at the small beach. 31. 
Clts’is-me’ yinné’, People at or on the sand; subsequently removed to Flores 
Creek (on the coast, between Coquille River and Sixes Creek). 32. Sicl-ta’-qo- 
t’ga’ yinnt’, People back towards the head of the stream. 


ATHAPASCANS NORTH OF ROGUE RIVER. 


While generic names have been found for three groups of Atha- 
pascan gentes in Oregon, z. ¢., the Miciqwit-me 3inné or Upper 
Coquille, the Chasta Costa, and the Chetco, I was unable to learn of 
any generic name for those gentes dwelling on the Pacific coast 
north and south of Rogue River, or for those inhabiting the Rogue 
River country. While, in answer to one of my questions, I was told 
that “ T’f’-qwe-t’a’ 3Anné’” meant “ All the people,” it seemed plain 
that it was merely a collective term, destitute of any sociologic 
meaning. The same informant stated that villages included under 
this term had from time to time warred on other villages of the 
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same group, there being scarcely any feeling of national pride or 
unity. 


1. Beginning on the Pacific coast, the first village south of the Nacgumi was 
that of the Ni-le’ ;{inné’, described as “ Jake’s people,” referring to some man on 
the Siletz reservation. 2. Na-tfitgl’ ;fnné’ (the people?) or Na-tciil’-tin (the 
place), meaning not gained. 3. Kwa-ja’-mi, or Kwa’-ja-me’ jfnnt’, People on the 
gulf (Tutu), same as Sik-kwe’-tcé (Naltunne tunne), meaning not gained, whence 
the local name Segualchin or Seguarchin. This people is now called “Sixes,” 
and they used to dwell on Sixes Creek. 4. Kuy’-su-me’ 3fnné’ (Nalt.), or yds-o- 
tcé’ (Tutu), meaning unknown. 5. “Port Orford Indians,” Qwic-tcu’-mic¢l-tin 
ziin‘né (of Nalt.), but the Tutu call them Kal-ts’e’-rxe-a yinne’, People on a point 
of land extending far into the ocean. 6. K’gu-qwit' yinné’, People at the good 
grass (k’gu). 7. Kwis-acl’ qin’ yinné’ (Nalt.); Kwés-atgl’-qin ;fn‘né, of the 
Tutu, People that eat mussels. 8. “ Euchres,” “ Eu-quah-chee,” and “ Yu-kwa- 
chi” of early writers, 2. ¢., Yu'-ki-tcé’ yinn& (Tutu), and Yu'-kwi-tcé, or Yu'-kwi- 
tce’ yinné’ (Nalt.), People at the mouth (of the river ?). 9. Just north of the mouth 
of Rogue River, on the Pacific coast, was a village that had three names, according 
to Alex. Ross: ywi'-sit-qwiit, referring to a rat (ywi") that fell down ; K’cu-tét’- 
me tse’-€-tit’-tin, meaning not gained (k’cu, grass); and Nu’-tcu-ma’-tin jfn‘né, 
People in a land full of timber. 10. At the mouth of Rogue River, on the north 
side, was the village of the Tcé’-mé, or Tcé-me’ ;inné’, People on the ocean coast, 
popularly called “ Joshuas,” or “ Yah-shutes.” 11. Above the Tcémé, and on the 
north side of Rogue River, was another Nu’-tcu-ma’-tfin ;fin’né. 12, Tcét-lés’-i- 
ye’ tinné’ (Tutu), Tc’ fit’-lés-ye’ ;inné& (Nalt.), People of the bursted rock, or T’a- 
rxi’-li-i’ yanné (Nalt.), People distant from the Forks (?). 13. yu'-tu, or pu-tu, 
yinné, “* People close to the water” (Nalt.); some say that the name referred to a 
mountain on the north side of Rogue River. There have been many corruptions 
of this name, such as 7ou-tou-ten, To-to-tin, To-to-tut-na, and Lo-to-tin. 14. Na’- 
kat-qai’ }{inné (Tutu), or Na’-kat-qe’ ;inné’ (Nalt.), People of the village above (this 
one). Some said that was a relative term that could be used by the people of any 
village in speaking of the village next above them ; but it is said to denote a 
special village in this case. 15. Ce-tcfin’ 3inné (Tutu), Se-tcefin’ ;finné’ (Nalt.), 
People at the foot of the large rock: Abraham Lincoln’s village. 16. Mi’-kwi- 
nu’ ;inné (their own name), Mi’-ko-no’ yfnné’ (Tutu), or Mi’-kwun-nu’ jinné’ 
(Nalt.), People among the white clover roots. 17. T’a-rxi’-li i-tcét’ yinné’, People 
at the mouth of the small stream called T’a-rxi-li (Nalt.); Ta-rxe’-li i-tce’ inne’, 
People at the mouth of a small stream, or tarxéli (Tutu). 18. Kwiis-se’ ;fn(né), 
People where bow-wood abounds (Nalt.) ; yic-c®’ yinné’ (Tutu). 19. E’-ta-a-t’¢at’ 
inne’ (Nalt.); E’-ta-a’-tca yfn’né (Tutu), People at the cove. 20. T’a’-a-t’go’ yinné 
(Nalt.); Ta’-rxft-t’co’ yiinné, People on the prairie sloping gently to the river. 
Above this last village Alex. had heard that there were the following: 21. Qfn- 
e’-tcu-ja’. 22. Té-sthi’-tiin, Where something reclined (?). 

Alex. placed Ta-tci’-qwit jfin’né next, but that was a Chasta Costa village. 
Instead of Tatciqwit yfinné, yisa and Eneati gave Cé¢l’-qit 3fn’né (another 
Chasta Costa village, according to “ Fiddler John”), People at the smooth rock. 

Eneati gave Kce-lfit-li’ yinne (probably the Chasta Costa village of that name), 
as the next village on the north side of the river, and then he gave the following 
in regular order as they are named: Ta-tci’-qwit 3fn’né (Chasta Costa village), 
called Ta-tci’-k’qwit jfin’né by yisa ; Ta’-sun-ma’ jfin’né (same as the Chasta Costa 
Tal-sin’-me); Tce-tat’ 3inné’ (Chasta Costa village); Se-&cl’ yfnné’, People using 
salmon weirs (perhaps identical with the Tayélma Se-écl-tin, and if so, not an 
Athapascan people); Ti-sat’ yinné’; and Tas-la’ ;inné’ (probably a Chasta Costa 


people). 
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Chasta Costa villages. — The Chasta Costa, or, as they call them- 
selves, Ci’-sté kqwii-sta, belong to the Athapascan stock. The 
meaning of the name is unknown ; but Rogue River is called Ci’-sta- 
qwat ni’-li by the NaltQnné y4nné; and the Cow Creek Indians are 
called by the same people Ci’-sta-qwat ni’-li t’cat’ yanné, People far 
Srom Rogue River. 1 obtained the names of the villages from four 
Chasta Costa men, most of them being furnished by two old men, 
Cicl-tas’-sé and Ta’-te-la’-tn, and a few by “ Government George” 
and “ Chasta Costa John.” 

According to E’-ne-a’-ti, a Tutu, the Chasta Costa territory began 
at the junction of a stream called E-né/-ti, with Rogue River. What 
stream is called Enéti is uncertain. The Illinois River is too far 
west, and Applegate Creek can hardly be intended, unless, as I 
suspect, Ta-tci-qwat }inné should be on the north side of Rogue 
River with the other Chasta Costa people ; for Hadedait, a Tayélma 
village, was located at the mouth of Applegate Creek, on the south 
side of Rogue River. With but one or two exceptions, all the 
villages south of Rogue River, from Illinois River to “ Deep Rock,” 
were Tayélma villages, as will be explained later. 


1. Ta-tci’-qwit (g evanescent), Plateau People, the village of Cficl-tas-sé and 
Ta-te-la-tin. Compare Tatciqwit-mé, north of Klamath River, Cal. 2. Tc’f-na’- 
rxiit jfin’né. 3. Kee’-lit-li’ yfinné’, People at the Forks (of Enéti and Rogue rivers). 
4. Kiic’-le-ta’-ta. 5. Tse-ta’-a-mé. 6. Sii-ye’-tcfi-ne’ ;finn®. 7. Tce-tiit’ ;inne’, 
People where the road crosses a stream. 8. Tu'-kwi-li-si’ yfinné’. 9. Se’-ta-a’-yé. 
10. Tcfin-se’-tiin-ne’-ta (compare No. 24). 11. Qta’-lit-li’ ;nné. 12. Se-tcuq’-tin 
(probably a rock name). 13. Tc’uc’-ta-rxa-sfit’-tin. 14. Tcfit’-tic-cfin’-tcé 15. 
Ta-yas’-i-tce’-qwit (qwit, stream; g evanescent). 16. Se’-tsi-rxe-a’-yé. 17. Mé- 
ki-tefin’-tin. 18. Tal-sfin’-mé (“a kind of acorn,” Cficl-tas’-sé and Ta-te-la-tun), 
or Ta’-sun-ma’ }inné (Government George and Eneati). 19. Si’-na-rxfit-li’-tin, 
a “cataract” name. 20. Sil’-qke-me’-tce-ta’-tiin. 21. Sf-rxfis’ té-st‘hi’-tin, Where 
the Black bear Lay down (sirxis, black bear; st‘hi, to recline; tin, where). 
22. T’a-ts’fin’-yé. 23. Sku’-rxfit. 24. Tcfin-se’-tin-ne’-tfin (compare No. to). 
25. Ni’-ctu-we-yfl’-sfic-tiin. 26. Mis-mé’. 27. Nat-qwin’-tcé. 28. Tse-t(it’-qla- 
le-ni’-tiin. 29. K’qléc’-le-qwit’-tcé. 30. Se-nés’-tfin. 31. Qétl’-ta-tce’-tc&. 32. 
Tu’-yii-lit-la’-tin. 33. Tc’fs-té’-rxfit-min-ne’-tfin, the gens farthest up the river 
according to Chasta Costa John and another man. Government George gave the 
names of other villages, which cannot be located: Se-qa’-ts’4 yinné (refers to a 
rock, se), and K’log-tcé’ 3nné. It is reasonable to suppose that the order given 
by Chasta Costa men is preferable to that furnished by Eneati, a Tutu, and that 
the latter’s list needs revising. It is probable also that the villages called Cécl- 
qit ;inné, Se-&¢l] yinné, Ti-sat yAnné, and Tus-la 3fnné by Eneati are called by 
other names in the list of Cficl-tas-sé and Ta-te-la-tin; but we have no means of 
proving it. 


VILLAGES ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF ROGUE RIVER. 
The “Upper Rogue River Indians” call themselves Ta-yél’-ma, 
the meaning of which has not been learned. As they were first 
known to us as Zaki/ma, the stock name is Takilman. The villages 
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of this people extended along the south side of Rogue River from 
“Deep Rock” (fide Hugh) to the valley of Illinois Creek, in what 
we now call Jackson, Josephine, and Curry counties. “ Deep Rock” 
has not been found so far on any map; but Rock Point, above 
Evans Creek, corresponds to its location. Rock Point is east of 
Woodville, in Jackson County. The chief authority for the Takilman 
names was “Mr. Hugh.” Evan’s Bill (the chief) and John Punzie 
gave some information. 


1. The village highest up Rogue River was T¢o-wa’-tcé, to which belonged 
Evans Bill and his father. This village was near “ Deep Rock.” 2. Ta-lo’ 
yinné’ was Hugh’s village. Evans Creek emptied into Rogue River on the north 
side, between Talo 3finné and Skanowécl ;finné. It should be observed that 
many of these Tayélma names have Athapascan sounds, and several use the 
term tunne, people. But the language of the Tayélma does not seem to be 
related to the dialects of the Athapascans that were their neighbors in the early 
part of this century. 3. Ska-no’-wéc¢l jfn‘né. 4 K’co-jai’-me, the village of 
Hugh’s mother. 5. Yuc-la’-li, Coyote people, one of the exceptional cases in 
which the gens had an animal name. 6. K’ac-ta’-téa. Below K’actaté was 
Galice Creek, called “ Galleace Creek” by Palmer (in Ind. Rept., 1856, p. 218). 
The dwellers along this stream were of the Athapascan stock, and the survivors 
call themselves Tal’-tic-tin ti’-de, People dwelling on the Taltic. The Nal- 
tinne jfnné call them Ta’cl’-tac jfin’né. I met a few of them at the Siletz 
Agency, where they are called Galice Creek Indians. Below Galice Creek is 
Leaf Creek, and below Leaf Creek was another Tayelma village, 7. Ckac’-tiin. 
8. Ha’-ckfic-tin. 9. Se’-wa-acl-tcfi’-tin. 10, Na-yi’-l4. 11. Ya’-a-si’-tin, ten 
miles below Nayild. 12. Sés-ti-ku’-stfin (distinct from Chasta Costa or Ci-sta 
kqwii-sta, but it may be the same as Chasta Scoton of Indian Reports). 13. 
Tal’-ma-mi'-tce. 14. Se-&cl’-tin (village said to be nearest the Chasta Costa). 
This may be the Se-cl jfinné of Eneati. H’-de-dit, the village of Evans Bill’s 
mother, was at the forks of Rogue River and Applegate Creek; but Applegate 
Creek was claimed by an Athapascan people, the Da’-ku-be té’-de (their own 
name), known to the Naltinne jfnné as Ts’f-qfs’-li-qwiit-me’ ;inné. In the 
Illinois valley (and probably along the eastern side of Illinois Creek) were the 
Sal-w4’-q4, to whom belonged John Punzie and his father. John Punzie’s mother 
belonged to another village, Til-sil’-sin, which cannot be located. 


The environment of the Tayélma, taken in connection with their 
language and the names of their villages, deserves careful study, as 
it seems to point to a remarkable condition of affairs. It is probable 
that the Tayélma were once the occupants of a territory larger than 
that just described, and that later on there was an invasion by the 
Athapascans, who established villages on all sides of them, and im- 
posed Athapascan names on the Tayélma villages, though they 
never succeeced in forcing the Tayélma to abandon their own 
language. 


ATHAPASCAN VILLAGES SOUTH OF ROGUE RIVER. 


Near the mouth of Rogue River is a stream called Na-t’cu’-qwiit, on which 
were four villages. This stream may have been one of the three now known 
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as Jim Hunt Creek, Indian Creek, and Hunter’s Creek. 1. Near the mouth of 
Nat’cguqwiit dwelt the E-ni’;Ginn&, People at the base of a plateau. 2. On the 
Nat’cuqwit, above the Eni 3Qnné, were the Na-t’cu’ ;inné’, People on the level 
prairie, who gave a name to the stream. 3. Above them were the Tcét-lés’-tcan 
yiin'’né, People among the big rocks. 4. High up the stream were the Ts’e-tin’ 
ifin'né’, to whom belonged the mother of Alex. Ross the Naltfinne jfnné chief. 
5. On the south side of Rogue River, between Nat’cuqwiit and Skiiméme, was 
the village Sén-t&éc¢l’-tiin. 6. Skfi-mé/-me was on the south side of Rogue River, 
at its mouth, opposite the village of the Tcé-me ifnné. 7. Ts’e-tit’ yinné, Peo- 
ple where the road is on the beach, were on the Pacific coast, south of Skiméme. 
8. ‘A’-4-ne’-tiin, an extinct people, dwelt below Ts’etfit ;nné. 9. Qwai’-ctfin-ne’ 
yinné, People among the gravel (Tutu), or Qwin’-ctin-ne’-tin (Nalt.), dwelt on 
Pistol River. Kautz called them Wish-ta-nah-tin, and Parrish styled them the 
Wish-te-na-tin. They were sometimes called “Pistol Rivers.” 10. Qa’-i-na’- 
na-i-t® ;Anné, a people thatewere exterminated, there being but two boys spared, 
one of whom was an old man at Siletz Agenty in 1884. 11. Qe’-e-rxi’-a, or Main- 
kqé’-tin, was located about twenty-five miles south of Pistol River (fide Alex. 
Ross). 12. Nal’-tin-ne’ ;fnné’, Mushroom People, dwelt on the stream Nal’-tun- 
ne’-qwiit, about twenty miles south of Qe’-e-rxi’-a. This was the village of Alex. 
Ross, the chief. 


Chetco villages. — The Tcé’-3i, or Tcé-3i’ yGnné’, had nine villages as follows: 
1. Tcét-tan’ ne’-né (Baldwin Fairchild’s village), on the north side of Tcét-qwiit, 
or Chetco Creek, at the mouth. 2. Nu’-q’wit-tcu’-tin, on the south side of Chetco 
Creek, near the mouth of the stream called Ma-qwiit. 3. Q’t’-ni-li-i’-kqwit, on 
the same side of Chetco Creek, above the preceding village. 4. T’a’-tcu-qas-li’- 
tain, on the same side of Checo Creek, and higher up the stream. 5. Se-t’¢a’- 
tin, Where there are many stones (?), above No. 4,0n the same side of the stream. 
6. Sts-qas-li’-tiin, above No. 5, on the same side of the stream. 7. Na’-yfit-t’cu’- 
me (“ At the grass higher up the stream” ?), above No. 6, and the village nearest 
the head of the stream. 8. Tcét-tan’-né, just south of the mouth of Chetco 
Creek. 9. Cltc’a-rxi’-li-i’-tin, Village far from the Forks (of Chetco Creek and 
Maqwit), on the upper part of Maqwit. 


ATHAPASCAN VILLAGES IN NORTHWEST CALIFORNIA. 


The Smith River Indians call themselves Qa’-a-mo’ te’-ne, and 
were in two villages. The first, on one of the forks, was called 
O‘o'-sa 3fn’né by the Tutu, and Qwa”-s‘a-a’-tin by the Naltinne 
zyanné. The second, at the mouth of Smith River, was called Qo- 
on’-qwit 3An’né by the Tutu, and Qda-win’-kqwit by the Naltdnne 
zunné. 

South of Smith River were the A’-ta-a-kat’-ti (Tutu), or A’-ta-a-kat’ 
(Nalt.), known to the white people as Yon-tock-etts. Next to them 
came the Tc’és-clt’ic’tin, who were probably the “ Terwars” of 
some authors. South of these dwelt the E-tcu’-lit (Tutu), E-tc‘u’-lit, 
or Tc’és-qan’-me (Nalt.), probably identical with the “‘ Tolowas” of 
the white people. Above Crescent City was the village of Ta-rxi”- 
‘4-a'-ttin. On the site of Crescent City was the village of Charles 
Lane's people, the ja-tin’-;4n. South of this was Més-técl’-tan, 
beyond which was Ta-tla’ 3fnné (Tutu), or Ta-t’ca’-tin (Nalt.), 
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probably the “ Ta-ta-ten ” of Powers and others. (Clts’is’-me, On the 
sand (with which compare the Clts’is-me’ jAnné of the Upper Co- 
quille) was north of T-rxéstl’-tsa-tin, and south of the latter was 
Ta-tci’-qwit-me, Village on a Plateau, north of the mouth of Klamath 
River, which the Athapascans call Ta-tci-qwit (Plateau River ?). 
Qwiin-rxfin’-me, the most southerly village recorded, was just south 
of the mouth of Klamath River. 

It is unfortunate that so many of the village names are given 
without their translations, but it was impossible to obtain more in- 
formation during the limited period of my visit. Should I find time 
in future to prepare Indian-English vocabularies of the languages re- 
corded at Siletz Agency in 1884, it will be apt to lead to a satis- 
factory analysis of many local names which are now inexplicable. 

A close study of this article ought to strengthen the suspicion 
that the Athapascans of Oregon were the dominant people, having 
reduced the Kusan nation as well as the Tayélma ; and that prior to 
the incoming of the Athapascans, the Kusan territory had extended 
inland far up the Coquille River and the tributaries of Coos Bay. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


SeLtinc Warts. — There is a vein of superstition running through the 
mind of every individual, but in some districts this is more fully carried 
out than in others. Especially is this the case in settlements where the 
German or Irish race predominates. Lancaster County is full of it, and 
one would imagine that the city would be comparatively free from it, owing 
to the more enlightened condition of the people. The above remarks have 
been prompted through an incident which occurred yesterday. . In walking 
along Orange Street a gentleman noticed a clean white envelope lying on 
the pavement. It was sealed but had no address or stamp upon it. On 
opening the envelope, to ascertain its contents, a sheet of note paper was 
withdrawn, which had a penny folded up in it. On the centre of the sheet 
of paper were three red spots arranged in a triangular shape, and below 
them the ominous inscription in ink, WarT BLoop. It was a clear case of 
an old superstition bobbing up and which the gentleman had often heard 
tell of, namely, that of selling a wart or warts to the unlucky finder of the 
package who would appropriate the penny to his own use. The same su- 
perstition is common in some localities hereabouts in regard to putting 
some roaches in such a parcel along with some money and selling them. — 
From the Lancaster (Pa.) Morning News, Fune 28, 1890. 


PLEASE GIVE ME A Bow. —The latest fad among the school children of 
this city is to ask people they meet for a bow of the head. After school 
hours hundreds of youngsters, both boys and girls, can be seen passing 
along the streets on their way home with paper and pencil in hand. They 
accost every one they meet and say, “ Please give me a bow.” If the ques- 
tion is not understood they sometimes say, “ Bob your head,” or “ Duck 
your nut.” When the bow is given, as it generally is, wonderingly, the 
youngster marks one stroke on the paper. When one hundred marks, rep- 
resenting one hundred bows are obtained, the children bury the paper 
when no one is looking, and at the same time make a wish. At the end of 
four days the paper is unearthed and then, they say, the “wish always 
comes true.” — From the San Francisco Call, May, 1890. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE IRISH TINKERS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. — 
In the preceding number of this Journal (p. 157) was copied from the 
“Journal of the Gypsy Folk-Lore Society ” (vol. ii. No. 2), a communica- 
tion relating to the tinkers’ jargon called “ Shelta.” The same number of 
the Journal in question contains an additional list of words belonging to 
Tinkers’ Talk, which are here given. 
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Mr. Cror- | Mr. Nor- 
Mr. FFRENCH. Mr. LELAND. TiREE List. sen. wou. 
Fien or Feen, a 
man. 
Bioer, or Biucer,a| Bewer, a female thief (p. | Beor,a woman. Beér, married 
woman. 36 and 38) woman (pp. woman. 
3 , 
Gothlin, or goch’thlin, child 
Goyan,a child. - (p. 358). 
Gothns, gachlin, child (p. 368). 
Lackheen, a girl. Lérkin, girl (p. 359). ‘ Lackan, girl. 
Leicheen, girl (p. 364). Mies 
Keen, a house. Kiéna, house (pp. 365 Cian (applied | Xin, house. | Xain,a 
370). to tent, house, house. 
and cottage). 
Curragh, a horse. oe 
Mouge, a pig. — pig © 34), 
, ullemnocks (p. 
Gillamese, boots. i Gullemnoch (p. $s) shoes. 
Rishpah, trousers. | Réspes, trousers (p. 364). 
Rawg, a car. Rawg, wagon (p. 365). 
Gath, whiskey. eos 
Lush, porter. eee eee eee eee 
Crop, money. eee oes eee ees 
Gassel, a donkey. se0 eve eee ee 
Nutha, a hat. hee ian . 
Griffin, a coat. eee eee 
Millthogue, a shirt.| Mélthog, inner shirt (p. 364). Mill-togs, | 
shirt. 




















The above columns clearly show that, although Mr. Ffrench’s tinker 
knows nothing of the name “Shelta,” yet his “ Tin-men’s Cant” is really 
one with Mr. Leland’s “ Shelta, the Tinkers’ Talk.” It may be noted that 
Mr. Norwood also declares his ignorance of the name “ Shelta,” and that 
Mr. Crofton speaks of the language so named as being “well known to 
Gypsies as ‘Mumpers’ talk.’” But the title (or titles) given to the lan- 
guage is a matter of secondary importance. What really is important is 
the unmistakable fact that a language — vaguely connected with Romanes 
and Gaelic, but certainly neither Romanes nor Gaelic — exists among the 
tinkers and “ mumpers ” of the British Islands (not to mention newer coun- 
tries). The words quoted in our pages are few enough, yet they serve to 
show how widespread the language is, for they have been gathered from 
(1) a tinker of southeastern Ireland ; (2) a tramp at Aberystwith ;* (3) 
an Irish tinker at Philadelphia, U. S. ; (4) a tinker child in the isldnd of 
Tiree, Argyllshire ; (5) a lace-hawker at Southport ; (6) an English Gypsy, 
and, in the case of Mr. Norwood’s list, from various English Gypsies ap- 
parently. Some of the people familiar with this language are also familiar 
with Gaelic: others, again, know nothing at all of Gaelic. Many of them 
appear to know Romanes: according to Mr. Leland (“ The Gypsies,” p. v.) 
all of them do. It is, however, too early to assign any definite position to 
this: language. That may well be postponed until we have largely increased 
our knowledge of it, as it is hoped we shall do with the cooperation of the 
members of this Society. 


1 Mr. Leland obtained one example of “ bewer” in the same neighborhood, but 
from a different source, — an elderly female tramp, who applied it to herself. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPITTING ON THE Hanps (vol. iii. pp. 58, 161). — Spitting on the palms 
of the hands, and then rubbing them together, was a common thing with 
wood-sawyers and wood-splitters a few years ago, when wood was more 
generally used for fuel than it has been of late years. 

I have often seen laboring men, in shovelling snow, use the same practice. 
I noticed, in my boyhood, that when any of the boys were about to run, or 
jump over a fence, they would invariably spit upon their palms, or make a 
motion something like spitting, and do the same thing whenever they were 
about to attempt any movement requiring extra strength of either arms or 
legs. I have done the same thing myself. I think most men in this vicin- 
ity must be familiar with this, and I do not know that the practice was 
confined to this locality. It seems to be a sort of deliberating or gather- 
ing of strength, before making any attempt at running or jumping. I have 
observed that men do this same thing in the game of “ten-pins” or any 
games of that character. 

But a most singular illustration of the peculiarity referred to occurs to 
me. I have been told that it is a fact, although I cannot myself vouch for it, 
as ever having seen it, —that journeymen bread-bakers, sometimes in work- 
ing up their dough, begin, perhaps without thinking much about it, by first 
rolling up their shirt sleeves, and then spitting upon the palms, prepare for 
an outlay of strength upon the mixture of flour and water. It may be the 
result of early habits and practices, which we all know are hard to change. 
This strikes us of course as very disgusting ; but perhaps if we were “ be- 
hind the scenes,” in many shops and kitchens, we should notice things 
quite as disagreeable. I think the latter practice described shows that the 
object was not as some suppose, to make the hands stick to anything, but 
as I have said, it is a mere habit which had come originally from a kind of 
gathering strength by rubbing the hands together, and the spitting was 
often no more than a motion of the lips indicating that one could not get 
away from his old boyish habit. 


Henry M. Brooks. 
SALEM, MAss., Fuly 8, 1890. 


Gypsy Sorcery, Macic, AND ForTUNE-TELLING.— This work will be 
published by T. Fisher Unwin, London, in the form of an édition de luxe, of 
which only 150 copies will be printed, price one guinea. Each copy will 
be numbered and signed. The edition will be on the best paper with large 
ornamental initials, etc., drawn by the author. The book is dedicated to 
the French Folk-lorists of the Congrés des Traditions populaires (1889), as 
a token of gratitude for hospitality. 

As an example of the increase in value of limited editions, it may be 
remarked that the completed volumes of the Journal of the Gypsy Folk- 
Lore Society, of which only 150 copies are printed, now sell at more than 
double price. 
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Mr. Leland is to have charge of the next meeting of this Congress, 
which is to be held in London during the following year; every measure 
will be taken to render the occasion agreeable to American visitors, and it 
is hoped that the American Folk-Lore Society may be represented. 


To KILL Cats 1s UNLucky. — Yesterday, while cutting hay, the machine 
caught a cat, and cut off all four legs of the poor creature. The Irishman 
in charge threw the animal over the fence. In an hour or two the neigh- 
bors found it, and threw it back, saying, “ He can’t put off his bad luck on 
me, — I'll not kill his cats for him.” Accordingly, the poor thing was 
tossed to and fro, until I heard of the matter, and found a man who hap- 
pened to be of American birth, to put an end to the animal’s pain. As he 
killed it he said, “I ain’t superstitious, but no Irishman will ever kill a 
cat.” 

Mary H. Skeel, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Voopoo aND VopuN. — Reading with interest the papers on “ Voodoo- 
ism” in the various numbers of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, I ob- 
serve this remark: “When human testimony is so defective, it is natural 
to regard the evidence of language. In an African superstition, one would 
expect the survival of some African words and phrases.” 

The word Voodoo itself, however, seems to be African, and to be used 
in a similar sense. In Featherman’s “Social History of the Races of 
Mankind,” volume on the Nigritians, p. 216, it is stated, that, in Dahomey, 
“Vodun or Vodum is the name for any object considered as fetish in the 
sense of a protecting talisman.” With this fact may be compared the spe- 
cial use of Voodoo or Hoodoo in the United States as meaning that which 
brings good luck (vol. i. p. 17, note). 

As to the worship of these same people, we are told that the snake is 
with them the highest divinity. It symbolizes supreme bliss and universal 
benevolence. Reverential honors are paid to a number of them sheltered 
in a fetish house. They are piously cared for by female devotees, who feed 
them and present offerings of silk stuffs, bullocks, goats, fowls, cloth, rum, 
etc. They are considered so sacred that a girl who accidentally touches 
one becomes possessed, and is at once a consecrated person, being taken 
from her parents to be taught the arts of singing and dancing, which con- 
stitute the ritual of the snake divinity. The evening and night are men- 
tioned as the usual time for the young girls to become possessed (Nigri- 


tians, pp. 214, 215). 
Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 


(The corresponding verb envaudoueiller, to bewitch, seems sufficient to 
mark vaudou as of French origin. As for Vodun, it may resemble vaudou 
in sound, yet have no etymological relationship. Such similarities are mis- 
leading. What does seem to appear more clearly, the more we know of 
the matter, is the close correspondence of European and African belief in 
regard to witchcraft and magic.— W. W. XV.) 
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Footprints. — The following items I gathered, not from books but from 
the people, among the Hungarian Gypsies. A girl believes she can win a 
man’s love by taking the earth in which he has trodden in a footprint. In 
Italy witches are believed to effect varied sorceries with earth pressed 
by afoot. They remove — that is, cut or saw — it with a piece of money 
of a peculiar kind ; but no one except a witch has ever seen this coin. It 
is called the sega mullega, words which my informant could not explain ; 
but they are clearly Gypsy: saga, a saw, and mu//a or muliega, a word 
applicable to anything of a ghostly or witchly character. There is a very 
wild song beginning, — 

Saga mullega, ye witches of Gaeta. 


I should like to know if there is in negro or Indian folk-lore anything 
resembling this superstition as to footprints. — C. G. Le/and., 
(See, for Mojave belief, vol. ii. p. 175 ; Omaha superstition, vol. ii. p. 4.) 


Satt River Tickets. —I would suggest the collection in America of 
Salt River tickets. There must be thousands of these. Also of valentines. 
C. G. Leland. 


A Wapanaki Countinc-Out RuyMe (vol. iii. p. 71). — I am much inter- 
ested in the paper of Mrs. W. W. Brown on a game of the Wabanaki In- 
dians, in which they make use of a counting-out sentence of untranslatable 
words. As given by Mrs. Brown, these are: Hony, keebee, laweis, agiles, 
huntip, and are practically the same with those I secured from a Penobscot 
half-breed, and published in my work, “The Counting-out Rhymes of 
Children.” Writing them from the lips of the Indian, they sounded like 
this: Ah'-nee, kah'-bee, lah-wis, hahk-lis, untip. The differences between 
the two versions are hardly greater than those resulting from attempts to 
write phonetically in English —a notoriously difficult matter. In my vol- 
ume I pointed out that the word “it,” used to designate the victim in a 
play, has its analogues in many countries, and these usually denote some 
dreaded object or evil being. Thus German and French children call the 
victim “the wolf ;” Madagascar children say “ doka” (the leper); and 
Japanese “ Oni” (the evil spirit). Mrs. Brown now adds to this list the 
Wabanaki term “ sguaw-oc-t’moos,” or swamp-woman, a personage greatly 
dreaded. Perhaps the English “it” is a euphemistic expression. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 


THREE JOLLY WeLsHMEN. — An old New England version of this nur- 
sery rhyme runs as follows : — 


There were three jolly Welshmen, 
Three Welshmen were they, 
They all went out a-hunting 

Was on St. David’s Day; 

And all the day they hunted, 

And nothing did they find 

But a horse in the wood, 

And that they left behind. 
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To my weevle, weevle, weevle, 
To my dadda, dadda, dowus, 
Sing O! Holla-lu! 


The one says, “ It’s a horse,” 

The other he said “ Nay ;” 

The one says, “It’s a deer, 

But its horns are shot away.” 
To my weevle, etc. 


There were three jolly Welshmen, 
Three Welshmen were they, 
They all went out a-hunting 
Was on St. David’s Day ; 
And all the day they hunted, 
And nothing did they find, 
But a cat in the wood, 
And that they left behind. 
To my weevle, etc. 


The one says, “ It’s a cat,” 

The other he says “ Nay;” 

The one says, “ It’s an owl, 

But its ears are shot away.” 
To my weevle, etc. 


; There were three jolly Welshmen, 
Three Welshmen were they, 
They all went out a-hunting 
Was on St. David’s Day; 
And all the day they hunted, 
And nothing did they find, 
But the moon in the elements, 
And that they left behind. 

To my weevle, etc. 





The one says, “It’s the moon,” 
The other he says “ Nay ;” 
The one says, “ It’s a cheese, 
But the half ’s cut away.” 

To my weevle, etc. 


Fulia D. Whiting, Holyoke, Mass. 


Two O_p Games. — The two following games of children are old, the 
second being known to date back at least a century : — 
Bolivar. — Children form a ring with joined hands around one in the 
middie, and go around singing, — 
Bolivar, Bolivar, ding, ding, ding, 
Forty horses in a ring; 
One jumped out and one jumped in, 
Bolivar, Bolivar, ding, ding, ding. 


As the last words are sung the circle is broken up, and all jump and dance 





—————ao 
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around ; the prisoner escapes, and by manceuvring some one else is left in 
the centre to take his place. 

Flora. — A child lies down and pretends to sleep, saying, “I hope Flora 
won’t come here.” Another comes up softly and lightly touches the 
sleeper, who springs in simulated wrath and says, “ Who’s that?” To 
which the answer is, “ Flora,” by the escaping child. “ Very well, if Flora 
does that again I ll see her naked nose,” replies the sleeper, who again 
composes himself to rest. This occurs several times, and finally the child 
is caught, and the sleeper calls out, “I’ve got Flora! I’ve got Flora! I 
have her naked nose!” He pulls the child’s nose, and exhibits his thumb 
between his first and second finger as the trophy. Of course this game is 
only for very young children. 


Iroquois Doc Feast.—In a somewhat exhaustive paper on the White 
Dog Feast among the several Iroquois nations, read by me at the Toronto 
meeting of the A. A. A. S. last year, but as yet unpublished, quotations 
were made from “ Sullivan’s Campaign.” I had then no knowledge of the 
existence of this feast among the Oneidas, never having inquired of them ; 
but I find that De Witt Clinton noted it there in 1810. The pagans “still 
practised some of their ancient superstitions ; on the first new moon of 
every year they sacrificed a white dog to the Great Spirit, and devoted six 
days to celebrating the commencement of the year.” This late date would 
not conflict with my belief that the other Iroquois derived it from the 
Senecas at a very recent day, all evidence tending that way. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 


NOTE WRITTEN ON THE FLy-LEAF oF A Book:— 
This book belongs to 








If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 
Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 
But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 
(@ Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, keep cleanly, return duly, 
with the corners of the leaves NOT TURNED DOWN. 


When a boy I found this in an old book and captured it. — W. M. B. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


A GRATIFYING illustration of the widespread interest in everything pertain- 
ing to Folk-lore is to be found in the generous space allotted to this branch 
of study in the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Besides biogra- 
phies of the prominent folk-lore scholars of all countries, two noteworthy 
articles on Ballads and Folk-lore have thus far appeared, both from the pen 
of Mr. Thomas Davidson. These articles are models of treatment at once 
scientific and popular, and may be consulted with profit by scholars as well 
as by the general reader. In the article on Ballads, the fact is brought out 
that ballads stand on the same basis as folk-tales as to contents and diffu- 
sion. It is probable, however, that with ballads conscious borrowing plays 
amore important part than with folk-tales. Of great interest, too, is the 
history of the revival of interest in the ballad in modern times. This was 
one of the most important results of the Romantic movement, and was not 
without influence on the study of folk-tales. An excellent bibliography con- 
tains the names of the standard collections in this department. To it 
should now be added Nigra’s “ Canti popolari del Piemonte,” Turin, 1888, 
and the interesting reviews in the “ Journal des Savants,” Sept.—Nov., 1889, 
by G. Paris, “Nuova Antologia,” 16 March, 1889, by A. D’Ancona, and 
“ Perseveranza,” Milan, 20 Jan., 1889, by P. Rajna, in which most of the 
questions connected with the origin and diffusion of folk-songs are elab- 
orately discussed. 

Of even greater extent and value is the article on Folk-lore (vol. iv. pp. 
708-714), in which for the first time a survey is given of the entire field, 
and a history of its study. The second half of the nineteenth century will 
always be remarkable for the enormous number of books on this subject, 
and the great interest displayed by the foundation of societies in nearly 
every country in Europe with journals and other publications. Mr. David. 
son gives a luminous sketch of the rise of these studies and their justifica- 
tion in their connection with general mythology and anthropology. The 
various theories of the origin of Folk-lore are set forth in an unbiased 
manner, and the writer’s own belief in Mr. Lang’s theory is forcibly ex- 
pressed. No point is overlooked, and an enormous amount of information 
in regard to collections and methods of study is conveyed in an exact and 
methodical manner, and no better “ primer” could be recommended to the 
beginner in folk-lore studies. Mr. Davidson has also contributed many 
other valuable articles in this same field to other volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia, notably the articles, Fable, Beast-fables, Fairies, etc., in all of which 
the writer is entertaining as well as exact and scientific. 


THe Fasies or Aésop, as first printed by William Caxton in 1484 with 
those of Avian, Alfonso, and Poggio, now again edited and induced by 
Josern Jacops. I. History of the AZsopic Fable. II. Text and Glos- 
sary. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xix., 283, 322. London: David Nutt. 1889. [Bibli- 
othéque de Carabas.] 
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Eight years before the discovery of this country the great English printer 
published at Westminster a collection of A®sop’s fables translated from the 
German compilation of Stainhéwel. As this compilation became the stand- 
ard Aisop of modern Europe, it was a happy thought to publish it in its 
English dress, and it was a still happier thought for Mr. Jacobs to intro- 
duce it by a general history of the A‘sopic fable, which must take rank 
among the most remarkable achievements in this field of study. 

Of the various branches of Folk-lore, the Fable has always proved the 
most attractive to scholars on account of its literary character, and the fact 
that it has been preserved, not like the folk-tale and folk-song by oral tra- 
dition, but by written documents. Before the revival of Oriental studies in 
the early part of this century, the Greek and Latin AZsop had engaged the 
attention of scholars and critics like Bentley and Lessing; but it was not 
until the discovery and publication of the great Oriental collections in their 
various forms, and of the medizval versions, that a fascinating field of 
comparative study was opened. In spite of the monumental labors of Ro- 
bert, Du Méril, Loiseleur Deslongchamps, and Benfey, many questions yet 
remained unsolved, and without their solution it was impossible to write a 
general history of the Aésopic fable. Some of these questions concern the 
origin of the Fable, —whether Greek or Indian ; and others relate to the 
mode of diffusion in post-classical and medizval times. 

Mr. Jacobs has already, by his admirable introduction to the Fables of 
Bidpai, shown that he possessed the knowledge requisite to attack success- 
fully these intricate problems, and the result is an essay full of brilliant dis- 
coveries and happy suggestions. Much in it rests, it is true, upon hypothe- 
ses, and the author, perhaps, “ balances too much theory upon the corner 
of a letter in the Talmud” (p. 148); but after all, Mr. Jacobs has made a 
substantial contribution to the subject and cleared up many doubts. 

We can mention here but a few of the results of Mr. Jacobs’s investiga- 
tions, hoping at some future day to examine the entire subject at greater 
length. The first point concerns the relation of Greek to Indian fables, 
and here Mr. Jacobs shows conclusively that the Fable arose independ- 
ently in these two countries, and in them alone, and was in both countries 
“raised by special circumstances from folk-lore into literature.” These cir- 
cumstances were the use of the fable in Greece for political purposes, and 
in India for the purposes of moral instruction. The remarkable result of 
Mr. Jacobs’s study of this question is the exceedingly small number of gen- 
uine Greek fables, not over eight. The Beast-Fable found in other coun- 
tries — Egypt, Judzea, Rome, and Arabia — is merely sporadic, and all the 
evidence tends to show that, roughly speaking, the Fable is a product of 
India, and has been diffused within historic times by literary channels. 
This confirmation of the Benfey theory, as regards fable, does not seem to 
us necessarily to affect the question of the origin and transmission of other 
branches of Folk-lore,—the fairy tale for example. The fact is that at an 
early date the fable-became literature, and its transmission ceased to be, to 
any great extent, a matter of oral tradition. 

Other interesting questions involved in the ancient history of the Fable 
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are, the way in which the Buddhistic fables were imported into Europe; 
and the manner of their incorporation with the Roman (Greek) collection; 
Phzedrus representing Aisop, and Babrius, Aisop and Buddha. 

During the Middle Ages Phadrus was the representative of the A2sopic 
Fable to the learned world, as Mr. Jacobs remarks, and the recent work of 
Hervieux (“ Les Fabulistes latins,” 2 vols. Paris, 1884) shows us the vast 
mass of rifacimenti of that author. During this period England was the 
home of the Fable, and its diffusion was due to the versions in Latin and 
French made in that country. Mr. Jacobs has in a very ingenious manner 
discovered the source of Marie de France’s fables in a collection of Greek 
fables in prose turned into Arabic, and enlarged by some sixty fables from 
the Arabic Bidpai and other sources, but still passing under the name of 
Zisop. This collection of 164 fables, Mr. Jacobs supposes, was brought to 
England after the Third Crusade of Richard I., and translated into Latin 
by an Englishman named Alfred, with the aid of an Oxford Jew. Part of 
Alfred’s work was turned into English alliterative verse, and this was the 
version which Marie de France translated about 1220, attributing it to 
King Alfred. 

Space is wanting to mention even other remarkable discoveries of Mr. 
Jacobs, and we must content ourselves with a few words in regard to the 
other features of the work which entitle the author to the gratitude of all 
workers in this field. Caxton’s version, as has been said, was made from 
Heinrich Stainhowel’s compilation. This consisted of the Romulus (the 
prose solution of Phadrus), selections from Avianus, a Latin version from 
Babrius, mainly of the Indian element), some from Ramezio’s Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek prose fables, and a few from the Englishman Alfred, 
mentioned above. It will be seen from this that Caxton’s version repre- 
sents fairly well the entire corfus of Aisopic Fable. In addition to the 
above, Stainhéwel appended to his work the legendary life of AZsop attrib- 
uted to Planudes (omitted in Mr. Jacobs’s reprint of Caxton), and a selec- 
tion from the tales of Petrus Alfonsi and Poggio Bracciolini. To all of 
the above Mr. Jacobs has given parallels in thirty-eight pages of fine print, 
a model of condensation. The arrangement of the parallels is, Oriental, 
classical antiquity, medieval, modern foreign, and modern English. Mr. 
Jacobs’s own contributions are chiefly under the first two heads, the paral- 
lel there being given, as he says, nearly im extenso. We cannot praise too 
highly this part of Mr. Jacobs’s work, — the most ungracious task which a 
scholar can undertake, in which a single reference may represent hours of 
painful research. Hitherto the student has been obliged to consult the 
notes of Oesterley to Kirchhof and Pauli and Romulus ; but now his labors 
will be lightened by Mr. Jacobs’s résumé, which is rendered accessible by 
two indexes, one to fables, and another to the authors cited in the “ Synop- 
sis of Parallels.” Finally, we must not leave unmentioned the “ Pedigree 
of Caxton’s AZsop,” which contains, as the author quaintly says, “in the 
N. E. corner,” most of his novelties, and which represents an enormous: 
amount of labor. A word must be said for the make-up of the book, which, 
like the others of the series, is most dainty in paper, print, and illustration, 
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—an etching by H. Ryland, and a fac-simile from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
The work will be eagerly sought by all lovers of beautiful books (alas, that 
there is but a limited edition of five hundred copies !), and will be indis- 


_ pensable to all serious students of the AZsopic Fable. LI. F.C. 


Korean TALES. Being a collection of stories translated from the Korean 
Folk-lore, together with introductory chapters descriptive of Korea. By 
H. N. Auuen, M. D., Foreign Secretary of Legation for Korea. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 8vo, pp. 193. 


All collections of popular tales which are properly made are valuable, 
and may throw some light upon the question of the origin and diffusion 
of popular tales. It is not likely, however, that any future collections of 
European or Aryan tales will possess much value for that purpose, and 
their interest will consist chiefly in their own intrinsic value as imaginative 
literature. On the other hand, every new collection of tales of the non- 
Aryan peoples will for a long time be read with interest as confirming or 
refuting the various theories proposed to account for this branch of Folk- 
lore. The collection made by Dr. Allen is not so interesting from this stand- 
point as might have been supposed, and the stories do not differ materially 
from those already familiar to us in translations from the Chinese, and it 
seems probable that they have been borrowed from that nation. On the 
other hand, the tales themselves are charming, and the collector has retold 
them in a masterly manner. They do not belong to the class of folk-tales 
pure and simple, which are characterized by brevity and a certain monot- 
ony and uniformity of coloring. The Korean tales are more literary in 
their form, and remind one of the Irish tales in the collections prior to Mr. 
Curtin’s. This is well illustrated in the story of “The Enchanted Wine- 
Jug ; or, Why the Cat and Dog are Enemies,” in which the slightest thread 
of folk-lore runs through a very amusing story. A bit of amber, possessing 
the power of renewing the contents of any vessel into which it is put, is lost 
and recovered by the sagacity of the owner’s dog. The other stories are 
chiefly tales of romantic adventure, with hardly a trace of the supernatural 
which is such a distinctive feature of the genuine folk-tale. Although dis- 
appointing in this respect, the Korean Tales will be found very entertain- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Allen may give us another collection 


more popular in its form and contents. 
I. F.C. 


THROUGH ROMANY SONGLAND. By LauRA ALEXANDRINE SMITH. Lon- 
don: David Stott. 1889. 16mo, pp. xix., 226. 


The romance of Gypsy life has been portrayed in a masterly manner by 
Borrow, who has not neglected the songs with which that strange people 
solace their weary wanderings. Other contributions to Gypsy songs have 
been made by Mr. ‘Leland, and more recently by Miss Strettell in her dainty 
volume of “Spanish-and Italian Folk-songs,” London, 1887. No general 
collection of Gypsy songs, however, has been made until Miss Smith’s 
present book, which contains specimens from Hungary, Spain, Russia, 
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England, Scotland, France, Germany, and India, in many cases accompa- 
nied by the music. Miss Smith has taken her material wherever she has 
found it, and as a result her book is somewhat uneven in its value, a number 
of songs having been admitted which evidently are not of popular origin. ° 
In the main, the songs of the Gypsies are purely lyrical, ballads or narra- 
tive poems being seldom found, and these lyrical poems are characterized 
by a melancholy fervor, which, in the Spanish ones, rises at times to a dra- 
matic intensity. Such are : — 
I will die, that I may see 


Whether death can end this frenzy, 
This thirst for thee. 


Gypsy maid, when thou art dead, 
Let them with my very heart’s blood 
Mark the gravestone at thy head. 


I am greater than God in heaven, 
Since God will forgive thee never 
All that I have now forgiven. 


When I have lain ten years in death, 
And worms have fed on me, 

Writ on my bones shall yet be found 
The love I bore to thee. 


Miss Smith’s pleasant volume offers little material for comparison with 
the folk-songs of other countries. On page 19, however, is given a Rouma- 
nian slumber song, with the remark that this class of songs nearly always 
begin and end with the slumber-suggesting word, Wani-nani. This word is 
of course the same as the Italian minna-nanna, used in the same way. The 
word, the origin of which is not clear, is a Romance word, and would seem 
to indicate that the Roumanian Gyfsy songs in which it occurs are of Rou- 
manian (é. ¢. Romance) origin. 


I. F.C. 


Soncs or Farry Lanp, compiled by Epwarp T. Mason. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889 (Knickerbocker Nuggets). 
Although this dainty volume of the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” contains 

nothing of scientific value for lovers of Folk-lore, it is still of interest as 

showing the effect of Folk-lore upon literature. It has always seemed to 
the writer that a probable result of the present interest in every branch of 

Folk-lore would be a quickening of the imagination of the next generation. 

This, it is well known, constitutes the educational value for children of fairy 

tales. The volume opens appropriately (since it could not well begin with 

“A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream”) with Drayton’s delightful “ Nymphidia ; 

or, The Court of Fairy,” and ends with Hood’s “The Plea of the Midsum- 

mer Fairies.” Between these bounds are some twenty-nine poems, the best 
known of which is our own Drake’s “ Culprit Fay.” Mr. Mason’s collection 
is made with taste and judgment, and will serve, if no other purpose, to 

show how much remains to be done in this field. The future poet has a 
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—an etching by H. Ryland, and a fac-simile from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
The work will be eagerly sought by all lovers of beautiful books (alas, that 
there is but a limited edition of five hundred copies !), and will be indis- 
pensable to all serious students of the AZsopic Fable. I. F.C. 


Korean TALES. Being a collection of stories translated from the Korean 
Folk-lore, together with introductory chapters descriptive of Korea. By 
H. N. Auuen, M. D., Foreign Secretary of Legation for Korea. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 8vo, pp. 193. 


All collections of popular tales which are properly made are valuable, 
and may throw some light upon the question of the origin and diffusion 
of popular tales. It is not likely, however, that any future collections of 
European or Aryan tales will possess much value for that purpose, and 
their interest will consist chiefly in their own intrinsic value as imaginative 
literature. On the other hand, every new collection of tales of the non- 
Aryan peoples will for a long time be read with interest as confirming or 
refuting the various theories proposed to account for this branch of Folk- 
lore. The collection made by Dr. Allen is not so interesting from this stand- 
point as might have been supposed, and the stories do not differ materially 
from those already familiar to us in translations from the Chinese, and it 
seems probable that they have been borrowed from that nation. On the 
other hand, the tales themselves are charming, and the collector has retold 
them in a masterly manner. They do not belong to the class of folk-tales 
pure and simple, which are characterized by brevity and a certain monot- 
ony and uniformity of coloring. The Korean tales are more literary in 
their form, and remind one of the Irish tales in the collections prior to Mr. 
Curtin’s. This is well illustrated in the story of “The Enchanted Wine- 
Jug ; or, Why the Cat and Dog are Enemies,” in which the slightest thread 
of folk-lore runs through a very amusing story. A bit of amber, possessing 
the power of renewing the contents of any vessel into which it is put, is lost 
and recovered by the sagacity of the owner’s dog. The other stories are 
chiefly tales of romantic adventure, with hardly a trace of the supernatural 
which is such a distinctive feature of the genuine folk-tale. Although dis- 
appointing in this respect, the Korean Tales will be found very entertain- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Allen may give us another collection 


more popular in its form and contents. 
IZ. F.C. 


THRouGH RoMANY SONGLAND. By LauRA ALEXANDRINE SMITH. Lon- 
don: David Stott. 1889. 16mo, pp. xix., 226. 


The romance of Gypsy life has been portrayed in a masterly manner by 
Borrow, who has not neglected the songs with which that strange people 
solace their weary wanderings. Other contributions to Gypsy songs have 
been made by Mr. Leland, and more recently by Miss Strettell in her dainty 
volume of “Spanish and Italian Folk-songs,” London, 1887. No general 
collection of Gypsy songs, however, has been made until Miss Smith’s 
present book, which contains specimens from Hungary, Spain, Russia, 
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England, Scotland, France, Germany, and India, in many cases accompa- 
nied by the music. Miss Smith has taken her material wherever she has 
found it, and as a result her book is somewhat uneven in its value, a number 
of songs having been admitted which evidently are not of popular origin. 
In the main, the songs of the Gypsies are purely lyrical, ballads or narra- 
tive poems being seldom found, and these lyrical poems are characterized 
by a melancholy fervor, which, in the Spanish ones, rises at times to a dra- 
matic intensity. Such are : — 

I will die, that I may see 

Whether death can end this frenzy, 
This thirst for thee. 


Gypsy maid, when thou art dead, 
Let them with my very heart’s blood 
Mark the gravestone at thy head. 


I am greater than God in heaven, 
Since God will forgive thee never 
All that I have now forgiven. 


When I have lain ten years in death, 
And worms have fed on me, 

Writ on my bones shall yet be found 
The love I bore to thee. 


Miss Smith’s pleasant volume offers little material for comparison with 
the folk-songs of other countries. On page 19, however, is given a Rouma- 
nian slumber song, with the remark that this class of songs nearly always 
begin and end with the slumber-suggesting word, Wani-nani. This word is 
of course the same as the Italian imna-nanna, used in the same way. The 
word, the origin of which is not clear, is a Romance word, and would seem 
to indicate that the Roumanian Gyfsy songs in which it occurs are of Rou- 
manian (#, ¢. Romance) origin. 


LT. F.C. 


Soncs or Farry Lanp, compiled by Epwarp T. Mason. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889 (Knickerbocker Nuggets). 
Although this dainty volume of the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets ” contains 

nothing of scientific value for lovers of Folk-lore, it is still of interest as 

showing the effect of Folk-lore upon literature. It has always seemed to 
the writer that a probable result of the present interest in every branch of 

Folk-lore would be a quickening of the imagination of the next generation. 

This, it is well known, constitutes the educational value for children of fairy 

tales. The volume opens appropriately (since it could not well begin with 

“A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream”) with Drayton’s delightful “ Nymphidia ; 

or, The Court of Fairy,” and ends with Hood’s “The Plea of the Midsum- 

mer Fairies.” Between these bounds are some twenty-nine poems, the best 
known of which is our own Drake’s “Culprit Fay.” Mr. Mason’s collection 
is made with taste and judgment, and will serve, if no other purpose, to 

show how much remains to be done in this field. The future poet has a 
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mine of material in fairy tales and mediaeval legends. It may not be amiss 
to call our readers’ attention to the fact that in the earlier volumes of the 
same series are contained several works of interest to students of folk-tales 
and folk-songs: these are, “Selections from the Gesta Romanorum ;” 
“ Book of British Ballads;” “ Aisop’s Fables ;” and Lockhart’s “ Ancient 
Spanish Ballads.” 

ZT. F.C. 


MyTHs AND FoLk-LoRE OF IRELAND. By JEREMIAH CuRTIN. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. Vi., 345. 


J. G. Kohl, in his “Ireland” (Amer. ed. by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1844), remarked on the character of “ Ossianic” legends in Ireland, 
recommending them to the collector, and himself gives a story of the hero 
Cuchullin. K. von Killinger, in vols. 3 and 6 of his “Erin,” Stuttgart, 
1847-49, gave “ Sagen und Mahrchen ” of Ireland, after the scanty materials 
at his disposal, and quoted the remark of Kohl, that in Ireland was to be 
found more than enough material for a second Thousand and One Nights. 
Considering that Ireland, from the point of view of the ethnologist, has 
remained one of the most primitive and interesting countries in Europe, it 
is a reproach to the study of folk-lore and mythology that the collections 
thus indicated as necessary have never appeared, Only such collections as 
the semi-literary tales of Patrick Kennedy, in his “ Legendary Fictions of 
the Irish Celts,” and a few fragments given by Lady Wilde, in her rather 
disappointing book, indicate the inexhaustible mass of tradition which folk- 
lorists have allowed to repose under their very eyes. Within little more 
than a year, Mr. Mooney, a visitor from America, who had learnea Gaelic 
for the purpose of studying the traditions of his ancestral country, has 
printed in the “ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society ” most 
interesting contributions ; and now Mr. Curtin, likewise an American vis- 
itor, presents us with a volume containing the first genuine collection of 
Irish tales which has been published. 

The tales of Mr. Curtin, twenty in number, divide themselves into two 
classes: first, romantic stories belonging to the common European stock 
of folk-tales ; and secondly, narrations relating to the heroic cycles of Irish 
mythology. The former of these classes is well represented by the first 
of his numbers, called “ The Son of the King of Erin and the Giant of Loch 
Lein.” This tale is not in any way peculiar to Ireland, but a novelette dif- 
fused through Europe. The age of the tale in Ireland cannot be presumed 
to be very great, since the general correspondence of traits, in so long a story, 
does not permit the assumption of indefinite antiquity. The fourth tale of 
the collection, “ Fair, Brown, and Trembling,” seems to be a popular recon- 
struction of the literary form of “Cinderella.” ‘This being taken for grant- 
ed, it is nevertheless very interesting to observe in what manner the traits 
have been altered. That ancient Irish localities are connected with the 
stories, to our mind, proves nothing in favor of their antiquity ; it is doubtless 
true that such attribution, in comparison with the want of precise local 
indications in Slavic tales, makes a remarkable difference ; but this is ex- 
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plicable by the tendency of the Irish mind to retain in vivid memory its 
ancient history, a tendency natural to an isolated, dispossessed, and cruelly 
treated people. We do not very well understand Mr. Curtin’s doctrine in 
regard to the primitiveness of these myths ; he seems to hold that they have 
been handed down from time immemorial, and form part of the legacy of 
the Celts from an ancient “ Aryan” root; but this theory is now indefen- 
sible. Of Vedic, Greek, and German mythologies we know something ; of 
early Celtic mythology next to nothing; while of the mythology of the 
ancestors of these races, previous to their separation, we are never likely to 
have any accurate idea. At all events, whatever conjectures may be made 
must depend on the evidence of proper names or inferences from manners 
and customs; the authority of legends cannot here be allowed. While 
rejecting, the claim of this class of Irish tales to especial ancientness, we 
would, however, by no means be understood to discredit their value; on 
the contrary, their literary merit is considerable ; they exhibit that peculiar 
character of wild imagination, pathos, poetic feeling, and occasional incon- 
sequence which we are accustomed to associate with popular Celtic lore. 
It is instructive to observe in what manner the peasant narrators have 
reconstructed details which they received, in some cases, as we believe, 
through the hated English, who acted as intermediaries with the general 
mass of European popular tradition ; exactly the same thing happened in 
the Middle Age, where the Arthurian romance, in its developed form, 
passed from the French-speaking poets and nobles of England to the 
bards of Wales, and there set itself up as if a really ancient and British 
legend. 

Mr. Curtin, by the way, is mistaken in his idea that no stories are in 
the possession of Irish people who speak only English ; on the contrary, 
English fairy-tales, lost in England through want of record, have continued 
to exist, in great mass, among Irish mothers and nurses. It is within the 
knowledge of the writer that only a few years since died in an Irish town 
a woman who had volumes of this sort of lore at her disposal ; and many 
Irish persons can be found in America who can repeat folk-tales, not only 
in the English language, but also of English derivation. Ten years ago, a 
collection of such tales, equal in bulk, and perhaps in excellence, to that 
of the brothers Grimm, could have been made in Ireland. If it be true, 
as Mr. Curtin says, that only speakers of Gaelic are now willing to relate 
folk-tales, this does not alter the fact that there has been a constant inter- 
change and intertranslation of Gaelic and English narratives. What has 
been said is equally trae of English ballads, which have been freely sung 
in Ireland. The most bitter national hostility is no bar against a trans- 
fer of ideas. Ireland has been steadily anglicized, and the habits of 
thought and customs of its people assimilated to those of the English 
race, during a time of political enmity. 

The second class of Mr. Curtin’s tales, those relating to the Fenian 
(Ossianic) cycle, make, as we think, the most interesting part of the book. 
The correspondences of the surviving folk-tales with legends recorded in 
medieval manuscripts is an interesting theme which could be discussed 
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only by a special student of Celtic folk-lore. The mediaeval writers were 
often more intent on style than on matter, more desirous to produce fine 
poems than to represent the true popular account of the incidents they 
relate ; modern traditions may therefore be of essential use in reconstruct- 
ing the stories, as they were popularly told in the twelfth century, or earlier ; 
but, in many cases at least, such legends represent medizval and Christian 
Ireland, not the primitive period. 

The Gaelic text of Mr. Curtin’s tales would be a very valuable addition 
to modern Irish literature ; and it is to be hoped that he will carry out his 
expressed purpose in printing the original texts of his excellent collection. 

W. W.N. 


ENnGLIsH Farry AND OTHER FoLk-Ta.es. Selected and edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Epwin Sipney HartTLanp. (Contained in the Camelot 
Series.) London: Walter Scott. 12mo, pp. xxiv., 282. 


Mr. Hartland’s volume presents a selection from the small number of 
printed English folk-tales. The collection is divided into Nursery Tales, 
Sagas, and Drolls. The Sagas are again distributed into Historical and 
Local, Giants, Fairies, the Devil and other Goblins, Witchcraft and Ghosts. 
The brief introduction states some of the problems relating to folk-tales, 
which the editor does not attempt, in his limited space, to discuss. ‘The 
writer, in his introduction, makes a distinction between a Nursery Tale, or 
Méarchen, and a Saga, holding that the latter is regarded as an actual nar- 
rative of fact, and is localized, being attributed to some particular man 
or some named deity. The localities attributed to nursery tales, on the 
contrary, are not intended to convey information, but given with a con- 
sciousness of invention. Again, as he considers, M/drchen are intended 
for children. But these classes are variable, so that a tale which in one 
place is a Saga may in another be only a Marchen. Mr. Hartland gives 
very good reasons why English folk-tales are so few, and Welsh Marchen 
unknown. Folk-tales have been as plentiful in England as in any country, 
and no doubt as excellent ; they have vanished solely from want of collec- 
tion, being superseded by tales of literary origin more conformable in char- 
acter to modern taste, while no doubt, as Mr. Hartland suggests, the ab- 
sence of Welsh nursery tales is owing to the narrow religious tendency of 
the people. Mr. Hartland’s collection is useful as presenting a conspectus 
of the relics of English tales, while, alas! displaying their pitiable paucity, 
and inferiority. It is certainly interesting to see the name of Walter Scott 
attached to a book on popular traditions, though im the capacity of pub- 


lisher. 
W.-W. N. 


FLOWERS FROM A PERSIAN GARDEN, AND OTHER Papers. By W. A. 
CLousTon, author of “ Popular Tales and Fictions,” “ Book of Noodles,” 
etc. London: David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1890, 8vo, pp. vii., 368. 


The dainty appearance of Mr. Clouston’s pleasing book corresponds to 
the statement of the author in his dedication — addressed to Mr. Sidney 
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Hartland — that this collection of papers is intended to suit the tastes 
of a class of readers more numerous than the limited body of students 
of comparative folk-lore, for whom some of his former works were designed. 
The title is taken from the first of these essays, relating to the life and 
works of the Persian pvet Saadi. This is followed by papers on “ Oriental 
Wit and Humour,” “Tales of a Parrot” (an account of the popular Per- 
sian book, 7éti Ndéma), “ Rabbinical Legends, Tales, Fables, and Apho- 
risms ” together with several shorter articles, namely, “An Arabian Tale 
of Love,” “ Apocryphal Life of Esop,” “Ignorance of the Clergy of the 
Middle Ages,” and “ The Beards of our Fathers ” (an examination of the 
manner of wearing the beard in different times and countries). It will be 
perceived that a considerable range of information and amusing detail is to 
be found in these notices. The volume is also enriched with notes from 
the various learning of the author. The most extensive section is that 
devoted to Rabbinical lore, in which we have been especially interested 
by the Parables. Among the latter, for the benefit of Shakespearean schol- 
ars, may be noted that relating to the Seven Stages of Human Life (com- 
pare “ As You Like It,” ii. 7). The germ of the description is to be found 
in a Hindu apothegm of the sage Bhartrihari, translated by Sir Monier 
Williams, and cited by Mr. Clouston. In these verses life is represented 
as containing only four scenes, childhood, youth, manhood, and age. ‘The 
division into seven stages is however made by Rabbi Simon, the son of 
Eliezer, who bases his arrangement on the ground that the author of Eccle- 
siastes (i. 2) uses the word “ vanity” seven times in a single verse ; in order 
to make up his number, the excellent Rabbi counts each plural form as 
equivalent to two singular, the verse containing two such plurals, and three 
singulars, or seven in ali, according to his reckoning. The Rabbi’s seven 
stages are naturally more abstract and general than Shakespeare’s ; they in- 
clude the infant, the boy, the young man, the matrimonial state, the parental 
state, and the decrepit elder, who hangs down his head, as if surveying the 
earth in which his ambitions must finally be buried. Regarded as a speci- 
men of book-making, it is a pleasure to examine a publication in every re- 


spect so satisfactory as the one before us. 
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Volksratsel aus der Provinz Pommern, ArcHuT. (Continued in Nos. 8, 
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9.) —No. 8. Die Fabel vom Streite der drei lasterhaften Briider im 17. 
Jahrhundert. L. Franket.— Die Japanischen Kinder- und Hausmir- 
chen. D. Brauns.— Marchen aus der Provinz Posen. O. Knoop. — Al- 
banesische Lieder. D. Mirkos. — Kinderspiele der siebenbiirgischen und 
siidungarischen Zeltzigeuner. H. v. W iisLocki. (Continued in No. g.) 
—No. 9. Volkslieder aus Hinterpommern. O. Knoop.— Aberglaube 
aus dem Alterburgischen. E. Preirer. — Ein Feuersegen. A. Pick. 

17. Ons Volksleven. (Brecht.) Vol. II. No. 4, 1890. Vertelsels. 
J. B. Verviier. — Sagen. J. CoRNELISSEN. —No. 5. Vertelsels. J. VLUv- 
NIUS. 

18. Volkskunde. (Ghent.) Vol. III. No. 5, 1890. Onze Vlaamsche 
“Componisten” ofte Liedjeszangers, P. p—E Mont. — Vertelsels: Van 
drie Gebroeders. — No. 6. Over de Studie van het Volkslied. A. GirTke. 
— Sprookjes. J. pe Rotrer. — Vragen en Aanteekeningen. 

19. Am Urquell. (Vienna.) Vol. I. No. 10, 1890. Walpurgisnacht im 
Isergebirge. M. ROster. — Wielant der Schmied. (Continued in No. 11.) 
Volksmedizin. H, HaNpeLMANN. (Continued in No. 11.) — Volksglau- 
ben (Aus Ostpreussen). H. Friscupier. (Continued in No. 11: I. Kind- 
heit. II. Die Teufel. III. Arbeit und Mahlzeit.) 

20. Vienna Oriental Journal. (Vienna.) Vol. IV. No. 2, 1890. 
Zur Abgar-Sage. II. P. J. Dasutan. 

21. Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum und Deutche Litteratur. 
(Berlin.) Vol. XXXIV. Nos. 2 and 3, 1890. Volksgesang und Ritterdicht- 
ung. R. M. Meyer. — Du bist min, ich bin din. J. BoLTe. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting for 1890 will be held in New York, N. Y., 
in the month of November, probably during Thanksgiving week. 
Detailed information respecting time and place will be sent through 
the mails. Opportunity will be given for the presentation of papers. 
The sessions will continue for two days. A full attendance is ear- 
nestly requested. The Chairman of the Local Committee is Professor 
H. Carrington Bolton. Address at University Club, New York, N. Y. 
































